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POETRY. 


From the Tablet. 
THE POET'S WORLD.— BY J. G. PERCIVAL. 


Bright world! too beautiful for human eye, 
Creation of poetic thought, in vain 
I seek thee here. Thou bendest far away 
Thy airy orbit. Thine are other suns, 
And other stars—a brightness all thy own, 
A day self-lighted, and thy magic night 
Is but a veil o’erday. Iseek theehere 
When morning lights the east, and tips with gems, 
Deep set in waving gold, high mountain peak, 
‘Then tower and tree, and over field and grove 
Pours out a flood of pearls, and sheets the sea 
With liquid flame—1 seek thee, when at noon, 
High on his throne, the visible lord of light 
Rides in his fullest, blaze, and dashes wide 
Thick flashes from his whevls—I seek thee, too, 
When twilight shades the meadow, and the hills 
Alone are lighted—when the sky above 
Smiles with a fading beauty, and below 
Uncertain floats the :plain—nor less when night, 
Clad in her sable robe, sits silently 
Above the sluinbering earth, and thro’ the vast 
Immeasurable darkness, shadowy forms 
Unbidden come and go—I seek thee here, 
And yet I find thee not. In all its change 
Of time and season—all its shifting scenes 
Of sun and storm—of life new bursting forth 
In blossomy spring, Vigorous in manly pride, 
Or ripe for harvest—all of high and bright, 
Deep and obscure--the clear expanded arch 
' » Broad sweeping o’er us, or with pictured wreaths 
Hung festively at dawn, or heaving forth 
Black billowy mountains, like a chain of Alps, 
Uplifted into heaven—wide forest glooms 
Far stretching into night, and yawning caves 
Where the void infinite opens—still retreats 
Low under sheltering woods, and shady banks 
Hollowed in coves, where fountains welling out 
Freshen the turf and flowers—in all its change 
Earth holds thee not. Thine is a fuller growth 
Of beauty—thine the genial life that springs 
From the o’er teeming mind, and heightens all 
That even here seems glorious. Man, who wakks 
In dignity and grace—heroic pride, 
Or yielding loveliness—earth's angel erst, 
Radiant and pure—now sad and dimly fair, 
Even when brightest—Man is but the shade 
Of thy Humanity—such heavenly forms 
As float amid the stars, and dwell enthroned 
In light unstained. Thou risest to the eye 
Of solitary thought, as from the depths 
Of mountain valleys, when the level ray 
First paints the aerial rose, uprolling clouds 
Swell into tow’ring peaks, and glitter bright 
With all the glow of dawn—intenser far 
. In brightness—more magnificent and vast 
In thy extension, and thy several hues 
And shapes, purer and fairer. Mind in thee 
Reveals its heavenly spring—in thee it tells 
Its godlike birth—not from the trivial play 
Of blended atoms, but a spiritual flame 
Warming and kindling into higher life 
Our perishable frames, here poor and weak, 
The creatures of decay, obscuring oft 
Its living beams, and even in din eclipse 
Quenching its orb—and yet the eye within 
Still gazes on thee, thro’ the gathered mist 
Of evil passions, sees thee rolling free 
In thy unclouded track, and at the sight 
Hope springs and hurries to thee. 


SELECT TALES. 


From the Diary of a late London Physician. 


THE RUINED MERCHANT. 
[ CONCLUDED. } 
[The Diary passes hastily over a fortnight,—saying 
merely that Mr. Dudleigh recovered more rapidly 
than could have been expected—and proceeds— ]} 
Monday, June 18—.—While I was sitting beside 
poor Mr. Dudleigh, this afternoon, feeling his pulse, 
and putting questions to him, which he was able to 
answer with tolerable distinetness, Miss Dudleigh 
came and whispered that her mother, who, though 
she had seen her husband frequently, had not spoken 
to him, or been recognised by him since his illness— 
was anxious then to come in, as she heard that he 
Was perfectly sensible. asked him if he had 
any objection to see her; and he replied, with a sigh, 
—*No. Let her come in, and see what she has 
brought me to.” In a few minutes time she was in 
the room. I observed Mr. Dudleigh’s eyes directed 
anxiously to the door before she entered: and the in- 
stant he saw her pallid features, and the languid, ex- 
hausted air with which she advanced towards the bed, 
he lifted up his shaking hands, and beckoned towards 
her. His eyes filled with tears, to overflowing—and 
he attempted to speak—but in vain. She tottered to 
his side, and fell down on her knees; while he clasp- 
ed her hands in his, kissed her affectionately, and 
both of them wept like children; as did young Dud- 
leigh and hi¥ sister. That was the hour of full for- 
iveness and reconciliation! It was indeed a touch- 
ing scene. There lay the deeply injured father and 
husband, his gray hair grown long, during his ab- 
sence on the continent, and in his illness, combed 
back from his temples; his pale and fallen features 
exhibiting deep traces of the anguish he had borne. 
He gave one hand to his son and daughter, while the 
other continued grasped by Mrs. Dudleigh. 


‘© Oh, dear, dear husband!—Can you forgive us, 
who have so nearly broken your heart ‘”’-—she sobbed, 
kissing his forehead. He strove to reply, but burst 
into tears without being able to uttera word. Fear- 
ful that the prolonged excitement of such an interview 
might prove injurious, I gave Mrs. Dudleigh a hint 
to withdraw—and left the room with her. She had 
scarcely descended the staircase, when she suddenly 
seized my arm, stared me full in the face, and burst 
into a fit of loud and wild laughter. I carried her into 
the first room [ could find, and gave her all the as- 
sistance in my power. It was long, however, before 
she recovered. She continually exclaimed—‘‘ Oh, 
what a wretch I’ve been!--and he so kind and for- 
giving too!” 

As soon as Mr. Dudleigh was sufficiently recover- 
ed to leave his bed-room—contrary to my vehement- 
ly expressed opinion—he entered at once on the ac- 
live management of his affairs. Itis easy to con- 
ceive how business of such an extensive and compli- 
cated character as his,must have suffered from so long 
an intermission of his personal superintendence— 
especially at such a critical conjuncture. ‘Though 
his head-clerk was an able and faithful man, he was 
not at all equal to the overwhelming task which de- 
volved upon him; and when Mr. Dudleigh, the first 
day of his coming down stairs, sent for him in order 
to learn the general aspect of his affairs, he wrung his 
hands desparingly, to find the lamentable confusion 
into which they had fallen. The first step to be taken, 
was the discovery of funds wherewith to meet some 
heavy demands which had been for some time clamor- 
ously asserted. What, however, was to be done? 
His unfortunate speculations in the foreign funds had 
made sad havoe of his floating capital, and further 
fluctuations in the English funds during his illness 
had added to his losses. As far as ready money went, 
therefore, he was comparatively pennyless. All his 
resources were so locked up, as to be promptly avail- 
able only at ruinous sacrifices; and yet he must pro- 
cure many thousands within a few days—or he trem- 
bled to contemplate the consequences. 

** Call in the money I advanced on mortgage of my 
Lord *s property,” said he. 

‘** We shall lose a third, sir, of what we advanced, 
if we do,” replied the clerk. 

** Can’t help it, sir-—must have money—and that 
instantly; call itin sir.”? ‘The clerk, with a sigh, en- 
tered his orders accordingly. 

** Ah—let me see. Seeall my shares in ——.” 

** Allow me to suggest, sir, that if you will but 
wait two months—or even six weeks longer, they 
will be worth twenty times what you gave tor them; 
whereas if you part with them at present, it must be 
at a heavy discount.” 

‘* Must have money, sir!—must!—write it down 
too,” replied Mr. Dadleigh, sternly. In this man- 
ner he ** ticketed out his property for ruin,” as his 
clerk said—throughout the interview. His demean- 
our and spirit were altogether changed; the first was 
become stern and imperative, the latter rash and in- 
considerate to a degree which none would credit 
who had known his former mode of conducting busi- 
ness. <All the prudence and energy which had se- 
cured him such splendid results, seemed now lost, 
irrevocably lost.—Whcther or not this change was to 
be accounted for by mental imbecility consequent on 
his recentapoplectic seizure—or the disgust he felt 
at toiling in the accumulation of wealth which had 
been and might yet be so profligately squandered, I 
know not; but his conduct now consisted of alterna- 
tions between the extrerses of rashness and timorous 
indecision. He would waver and hesitate about the 
outlay of hundreds, when every one else—even those 
most proverbially prudent and sober, would venture 
their thousands with an almost absolute certainty of 
tenfold profits;—and again would fling away thou- 
sands into the very yawning jaws of villany. H 
woukl not tolerate remoustrance or expostulation; 
and when any one ventured to hint surprise or dis- 
satisfaction at the conduct he Was pursuing, he would 
say tartly, “that he had reasons of his own for what 
he was duing.”—His brother merchants were for a 
Jength of time puzzled to account for his conduct. 
At first they gave him credit for playing some deep 
and desperate game, and trembled at his hardihood; 
but after waiting a while, and perceiving no 


wondrous issue 
Leap down their gaping throats to recompense 
Long hours of patient hope”— 


they came to the conclusion that as he had been lat- 
terly unfortunate, and was growing old, and indis- 
posed to prolong the doubtful cares of money-making 
—he had determined to draw his affairs into as nar- 
row a ma as possible, with a view to withdraw- 
ing altogether from active life, on a handsome inde- 
pendence. Every one commended his prudence in 
so acting—in letting well alone.” ‘* Easy come, 
easy go,” is an old saw, but signally characteristic of 
rapidly acquired commercial fortunes: and by these 


and similar prudential considerations did they consi- 
| der Mr, Dudleigh to be actuated. This latter sup- 


position was strengthened by observing the other 

arts of his conduct. His domestic arrangements 
indicated a spirit of rigorous retrenchment. His 
house near Richmond was advertised for sale, and 
bought ** out and out” by a man who had grown rich 
in Mr. Dudleigh’s service. Mrs. Dudleigh gave, 
received, and accepted, fewer and fewer invitations; 
was less seen at public places; and drove only one 
plain chariot. Young Dudleigh’s allowance at Ox- 
ford was curtailed, and narrowed down to £300 a 
year; and he was forbidden to go abroad, that he 
might stay at home to prepare for—orders! There 
was nothing questionable or alarming in all this, 
even to the most forward quidounes of the city.— 
The world that had blazoned and lauded his—or ra- 
ther his family’s extravagance, now commended his 
judicious economy. As for himself personally, he 
had resumed his pristine clock-work punctuality 
of movements; and the only difference to be perceiv- 
ed in his behaviour was an air of unceasing thought- 
fulness and reserve. ‘his was accounted for by the 
rumoured unhappiness he endured in his family—for 
which Mrs. Dudleigh was given ample credit. And 
then his favourite—his idolized child—Miss Dud- 
leigh—was exhibiting alarming symptoms of ill 
health. She was notoriously neglected by her young 
and noble suitor, who continued abroad much long- 
er than the period he had himself fixed on. She 
was of too delicate and sensitive a character, to bear 
with indifference the impertinent and eruel specula- 
tions which this occasioned in society.” When I 
looked atfher—her beauty, her amiable and fascinat- 
ing manners—her high accomplishments—and, in 
many conversations, perceived the superior feelings 
of her soul—it was with difficulty I brought myself 
to believe-that she was the offspring of such a miser- 
ably inferior woman as her mother! To return, 
however, to Mr. Dudleigh. He who has once ex- 
perienced an attack of apoplexy, ought never to be 
entirely from under medical surveillance. Iwas in 
the habit of calling upon him once or twice a week 
to ascertain how he was going on, I observed a great 
changeinhim. Though never distinguished by high 
animal spirits, he seemed now under the influence 
of a permanent andinereasing melancholy. When 
1 would putto him some such matter-of-fact ques- 
tion as—‘*How goes the world with younow, Mr. 
Dudleigh?”de would reply with an air of lassitade 
--Oh—as it ought! as KM ought!” he ceased to speak 
of his mercantile transactions with spirit or energy; 
and it was only b#a visible effort that he dragged 
himself into the city. 

When a man is once on the inclined plane of life 
—once fairly “going down hill,” one push will do 
as much as fifty; and such a one poor Mr. Dadleigh 
was not long in receiving. Rumours were already 
flying about, that his credit had no more substantial 
support than paper props; in other words, that he was 
obliged to accommodation-bills to meet his engage- 
ments. When once such reports are current and ac- 
credited, 1 need hardly say that it is ‘fall up” with a 
man, inthe city. And ought itnot to beso? Lob- 
served a little while ago that Mr. Dudleigh, since 
his illpess, conducted his affairs very differently from 
what he had formerly. He would treight his vessels 
with unmarketable cargoes—in spite of all the repre- 
sentations of his servants and friends ; and wheu his 
advices confirmed the truth of their surmises, he 
would order the goods to be sold off—frequently at 
a fifth or eighth of their value. These, and many 
tsimilar freaks, becoming generally known, soou 
alienated from him the confidence even of his oldest 
counexions; credit was given him reluctantly; and 
then only to a small extent—and sometimes even 
point blank refused! He bore all this. with appa- 
reut calmness, observing simply that ‘times were al- 
tered !”—Still he had a corps de reserve in his fa- 
vourite investure—mortgages; a species of security 
in which he had long had locked up some forty or 
fifty thousand pounds. Anxious to assign a mort- 
gage for 15,0002. he had at last succeeded in finditg 
an assignee on adyantageous terms, whose solicitor, 
after carefully inspecting the deed, pronounced it so 
much waste paper, Owing to some great technical 
flaw, or informality, which vitiated the whole ! Poor 
Mr. Dudleigh burried with consternation to his at- 
torney ; who, after a long show of incredulity, at last 
acknowledged the existence of the defect! Under 
this advice, Mr. Dudleigh instantly wrote to the par- 
ty whose property was mortgaged, frankly informiog 
him of the circumstances, and appealing to his 
honour and good feeling.”” He mightas well have 
appealed to the winds ! for he received a reply from 
the mortgager’s attorney, stating simply, that ** his 
client was prepared to stand or fall by the deed, and 
so, of course, must he the mortgagee !” What was 
Mr. Dudleigh’s further dismay at finding, on further 
examination, that every mortgage transaction, ex- 
cept one for 15002. which had been intrusted to the 
management of the same attorney, was equally, or 
even more invalid than the one above mentioned !— 
Two of the heaviest proved to be worthless, as second 


mortgages of the same property, and all the remain- 


der were invalid, on account of divers defects and in- 
formalities. It turned out that Mr. Dudleigh had 
been in the hands of a swindler, who had intentionally 
committed the draft error, and colluded with his 
principal, to outwit his unsuspecting client, Mr. Dud- 
eigh, in the matter of the double mortgages! Mr. 
Dudleigh instantly commenced actions against the 
first mortgager, to recover the money he had advan- 
ced, in spite of the flaw in the mortgage deed, and 
against the attorney, through whose villany he had 
suffered so severely. 


In the former, which of course decided the fate of 
the remaining mortgages similarly situated—he fail - 
ed; in the latter, he sueceeded—as far as the bare 
gaining of a verdict could be so considered; but the 
attorney, exasperated at being brought before the 
court and exposed by his client, defended the action 
in such a manner as did himself no good, at the same 
time that it nearly ruined the poor plaintiff; for he 
raked *? every cireumstance that had come to his 
knowledge professionally during several years’ con- 
fidential connexion with Mr. Dudleigh—and which 
could possibly be tortured into a disreputable shape; 
and gave his foul brief into the hands of an ambitious 
young counsel, who, faithful to his instructions, and 
eager to make the most of so rich an opportunity of 
vituperative declamation, contrived so to blacken poor 
Mr. Dudleigh’s character, by cunning, cruel inuen- 
does, asserting nothing, but suggestifg every thing 
vile and atrocious—that poor Mr. Dudleigh, who 
was in court at the time, began to think himself, in 
spite of himself, one of the most execrable scoun- 
drels in existence—and hurried home in a paroxysm 
of rage, agony, and despair, which, but for my being 
opportunely sent for by Mrs. Dudleigh, and bleed- 
ing him at once, must, in all probability, have in- 
duced a second and fatal apoplectic seizure. His 
energies for weeks afterwards, lay in a state of com- 
plete stagnation; and I found he was sinking into the 
condition of an irrecoverable hypochondriac. Every 
thing, from that time, went wrong with him. He 
made no provision for the payment of his regular 
debts; creditors precipitated their claims from all 
quarters; and he had no resources to fall back upon 
at a moment’s exigency. Some of the more forbear- 
ing of his creditors, kindly consented to give him 
time, but the small fry pestered him to distraction; 
and at last, one of the latter class, a rude, hard heart- 
ed fellow, cousin to the attorney whom Mr. Dudleigh 
had recently prosecuted, on receiving the requisite 
denial, instantly went and strack the docket against 
his unfortunate debtor—the celebrated Mr. Dudleigh 
—became 4 BANKRUPT. 


For some hours after he had received an official 


notification of the event, he seemed completely stun- 
ned. He did not utter a syllable when informed of 
it; buthis face assumed a ghastly paleness. He walk- 
ed, to and fro about the room—now pausing—then 
hurrying on—then pausing again, striking his hands 
on his forehead and exclaiming with an abstracted 
and eredulous air—‘* A bankrupt! a bankrupt! 
ry Dudleigh a bankrupt? What are they saying on 
*Change!”—In subsequently describing to me his 
feelings at this period, he said he felt as though he 
had ** fallen into his grave for an hour or two, and 
come out again cold and stupified.” 

While he was in this state of mind, his daughter 
entered the room wan and trembling with agitation. 

‘‘ My dear litle love, what’s wrong?—What’s 
wrong, eh? What has dashed you, my sweet flower, 
ch?” said he, folding her in his arms, and hugging 
her to his breast. He led her to a seat, and placed 
heron his knee. He passed his hand over her pale 
forehead. **\W hat have you been about to-day, Ag- 
nes? You’ve forgotten to dress your hair to-day,” 
taking her raven tressesin his fingers; ‘‘Come, these 
must be curled! They are all damp, love? What 
makes you ery?” 

‘* My dear, dear, dear darling father?” sobbed the 
agonized girl, almost choked with her emotions— 
clasping her arms convulsively round his neck. «I 
teve you dearer—a thousand times than—than ever 
[loved you in my life!” 

sweet love!” he exclaimed, bursting into 
tears, —Neither of them spoke for several minutes. 

*¢ You are young, Agnes, and may be happy—but, 
as for me, I am an old tree, whose roots are all rot- 
ten! The blasts have beaten me down, my darling!” 
She clung closer to him, but spoke not. ‘* Agnes, 
will you stay with me, now that I’m made a—a beg- 
gar? Willyou? I can dove you yet—but that’s all!” 
said he, staring vacantly at her.—After a pause, he 
suddenly released her from his knee, rose from his 
seat, and walked hurriedly about the room. 

“ Agnes, love! Why is ittrae—is it True that I’m 
made a bankrupt of, after all? And is it come to that?” 
He resumed his seat, covered his face with his hands, 
and weptlike a child. Tis for you. my darling— 
for my family that I grieve! What is to become of 
rou?” Again he paused, ‘‘ Well! it cannot be 

elped—it is more my misfortune than my fault!— 
God knows, I’ve tried to pay my way as I went on, 
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and—no, no! it does’nt follow that every man is a 
villain that’s a bankrupt!” 

No, no, father!” replied his daughter, fling- 
ing her arms round his neck, and kissing him with 
passionate fondness, ‘ Your is 
is.” 

‘¢ Aye, love, but to make the world think so— 
There’s the rub! What has been said on "Change 
to day, Agnes? That’s what hurts me to my soul!” 
shall yet be happy and quiet, after this little breeze 
has Ey over! 7Oh yes, yes. Father!—We will 
remove to a nice little comfortable house, and live 
among curselves.”’ 

«* Bat, Agnes, ean you doall this? Can you make 
ap your mind to live a lower rank—to—to--to be, in 
a manner, your own servant?” 

Yes, God knows, Ican! Father, I’d rather be 
your servant girl, than wife of the king?” replied the 
poor girl, with enthusiasm. 

6 i, my daughter!—Come, come, let us go into 
the next room, and do you play me my old favourite 
—* O Nanny, wilt thou gang wi? me.’ You'll feel 
it, Agnes!” He led her into the adjoining room, 
= set her down at the instrument, and stood by her 
side, 

**We must not with the piano, my love,—must 
we???’ said he, his arm round her neck; ‘‘we’ll 
try and have it saved from the wreck of our furni- 
ture.”” She commenced playing the tune he had re- 
quested, and went through it. 

“Sing, love,—sing!” said her father. ‘‘ I love the 
words as much as the music! Would you cheat me, 
you little rogue!”” She made him no reply, but went 
on playing, very irregularly however. 

** Come, you must sing.” 

can’t!” she murmured. heart is break- 
ing! My-—-my—bro--” and fell fainting into the 
arms of herfather. He rung instantly for assistance. 
In carrying her from the music stool to the sofa, an 
open letter dropped from her bosom. Mr. Dudleigh 
hastily picked it up, and saw that the direction was 
in the hand writing of his son, and bore the ‘‘ Wap- 
ping” post-mark. The stunning contents were as 

ollows: 

** My dear, dear, dear Agnes, farewell! it may be 
for ever! I fly from my country! While you are 
reading this note, Lam on my way to America. Do 
not call me cruel, my sweet sister, for my heart is 
broken! broken! Yesterday, near Oxford, I fought 
with a man who dared to insult me about our family 
troubles. I am afraid—God forgive me--that I have 
killed him! Agnes, Agnes, the blood hounds are 
afterme! Even were they not, I could not bear to 
look on my poor father, whom I have helped to ruin, 
under the encouragement of owz who might have 
bred me better! I cannot stay in England, for I have 
lost my station in society; | owe thousands I can never 
repay; besides—Agnes, Agnes! the blood hounds are 
after me! I scarce know what I am saying! Break 
all this to my father--my wretched father—as gradu- 
ally as you can. Do not let him know of it for a fort- 
night, at least. May God be your friend, my dear 
Agnes! Pray for me! pray for me, my darling Ag- 
nes, yes, for me, your wretched, guilty, heart broken 

ther. H. D.” 

** Ah! he might have done worse! he might have 
done worse,” exclaimed the stupified father. ‘Well, 
I must think about it!” and he calmly folded up the 
letter, to put it into his pocket book, when his daugh- 
ter’s eye caught sight of it, for she had recovered 
from her swoon while he was reading it; and with a 
faint shriek, and frantic effort to snatch it from him, 
she fell back, and swooned again. Even all this did 
not rouse Mr. Dudleigh. He sat still, gazing on his 
daurhter with a vacant stare, and did not make the 
slightest effort to assist her recovery. I was sum- 
moned in to attend her, for she was so ill, that they 
carried her up to bed. 

Poor girl, poor Agnes Dudleigh! already had con- 
sumPTioN marked her for his own! Thereader may 
possibly recollect, that in a previous part of the nar- 
rative, Miss Dudleigh was represented to be affianc- 
ed to ayoung nobleman. I need hardly, I suppose, 
inform him that the “‘affair” was ‘‘all off. ”? as soon as 
ever Lord —— heard of her fallen fortune. ‘To do 
him justice, he behaved in the business with perfect 
politeness and condescension; wrote to her from Italy, 
carefully returning herall her letters! spoke of her 
admirable qualities, in the handsomest strain; and, 
in choice and feeling language, regretted the altered 
state of his affections, and that the ‘‘fates had ordained 
their separation.” A few months afterwards, the es- 
tranged couple met casually in Hyde Park, and Lord 
—— passéd Miss Dudleigh with a strange stare of 
irrecognition, that showed the advances he had made 
inthe command of manner! She had been really 
attached to him, for he wasa young man of hand- 
some appearance, and elegant winning manners. The 
only things he wanted were a head anda heart! This 
circumstance, added to the perpetual harassment of 
domestic sorrows, had completely undermined her 

_ delicate constitution; and her brother’s conduct pros- 
trated the few remaining energies that were left her. 

But Mrs. Dudleigh has latterly slipped from our 
observation. I have little more to say about her. 
Aware that her own infamous conduct had induced 

‘to her husband’s ruin, she had resigned herself to the 
incessant lashings of remorse, and was wasting away 
daily. Her excesses had — before sapped her 
constitution; and she was now little else than a walk- 
ing skeleton. She sate moping in her bedroom for 
hours together, taking little or no notice of what hap- 

ned about her, and manifesting no interest in life. 

hen, however, she heard of her son’s fate—the 
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only person oo earth she really loved—the intelli- 
gence smote her finally down. She never recover- 
ed from the stroke. The only words she uttered, 
after hearing of his departare for America, were, 
‘‘ wretched woman! guilty mother! I have done it 
all!” The serious illness of her poor daughter af- 
fected her scarce at all. She would sit at her bed- 
side, and pay her every attention in her power, but 
it was rather:in the spirit and manner of a hired nurse 
than a mother, 

To retarn, however, to the ** chief mourner”— 
Mr. Dudleigh. The attorney, whom he had sued 
for his villany in the mortgage transactions, con-, 
trived to get appointed solicitor to the commission of 
bankruptcy sued out against Mr. Dudleigh; and he 
enhanced the bitterness and agony incident to the 
judicial proceedings he was employed to conduct, by 
the cruelty and insolence of his demeanour. He 
would notallow the slightest indulgence to the poor 
bankrupt, whom he was selling out of house and 
home; but remorselessly seized on every atom of 

ods and fnrniture thelaw allowed him, and put the 

eart-broken helpless a to all the inconvenience 
his malice could suggest. His conduct was, through- 
out, mean, tyrannical—even diabolical, in its con- 
temptuous disregard of the best feelings of human 
nature. Mr. Dudleigh’s energies were too much 
exhausted to admit of remonstrance or resistance. 


| The only evidence he gave of smarting under the 


man’s insolence, was, after enduring an outrageous 
violation of his domestic privacy—acruel interference 
with the few conveniences of his dying daughter, 
and sick wife—when he suddenly touched the attor- 
ney’s arm, and in alow broken tone of voice, said, 
“ Mr. ——, Iam a poor heart broken man, and have 
no one to avenge me, or you would not dare to do 
this”—and he turned away in tears!—The house and 
furniture in —— Square, with every other item of 
property that was available, being disposed of, on 
winding up the affairs, it proved that the creditors 
could obtain a dividend of about fifteen shillings in 
the pound. So convinced were they of the unim- 
peached—the unimpeachable integrity of the poor 
bankrupt, that they not only spontaneously released 
him from all future claims, but entered into a sub- 
scription amounting to £2000, which they put into 
his hands for the purpose of enabling him to recom- 
mence housekeeping, on a small scale—and obtain 
some permanent means of livelihood. Under their 
advice—or rather direction, for he was passive as an 
infant—he removed toa small house in Chelsea, 
and commenced business as a coal merchant, or agent 
for the sale of coals, ina small and poor way, it may 
be supposed. His new house was very small, but 
neat, convenient, and situated in aquiet and credita- 
ble street. Yes, in alittle one storied house, with 
about eight square feet of garden frontage, resided 
the once wealthy and celebrated Mr. Dudleigh! 

The first morning after Mrs. Dudleigh had been 
removed to her new quarters, she was fqand dead in 
her bed; for the fatigues of changing her residence, 
added to the remorse and chagrin which had so long 
preyed upon her mind,had extinguished the last spark 
of her energies. When I saw her, which was not 
till the evening of the second day after her decease, 
she was lying in her coffin; and I shall not soon for- 
get the train of instructive reflections elicited by the 
spectacle. Poor creature—her features looked in- 
deed haggard and grief worn!—Mr. Dudleigh wept 
over her remains like a child, and kissed the cold 
lips and hands, with the liveliest transports of regret. 
At length came the day of the funeral, as plain and 
unpretending as one could be. At the pressing so- 
licitations of Mr. Dudleigh, I attended her remains 
tothe grave. It was an affecting thought, that the 
daughter was left dying in the house from which her 
mother was carried out to burial! Mr. Dudleigh 
went through the melancholy ceremony with a calm- 
ness—and even cheerfulness—which surprised me. 
He did not betray any emotion when leaving the 
ground; except turning to look into the grave, and ex- 
claiming rather faintly —** Well—here we leave you, 
poor wife!” 

On our return home, about three o’clock in the 
afternoon, he begged to be left alone fora few min- 
utes, with pen, ink, and paper, as he had some im- 
portant letters to write—and requested me to wait 
for him, in Miss Dudleigh’s room, where he would 
rejoin me, and accompany me part of my way up to 
town. I repaired, therefore, to Miss Dudleigh’s 
chamber. She was sitting up, and dressed in mourn- 
ing. The marble paleness of her even then beau- 
tiful features, was greatly enhanced by contrast with 
the deep black drapery she wore. She reminded 
me of the snowdrop she had an hour or two before 
laid on the pall of her mother’s coffin! Her beauty 
was fast withering away under the blighting influ- 
ence of sorrow and disease! She reclined in an easy 
chair, her head leaning on her small snowy hand, 
the taper fingers of which were half-concealed be- 
neath her dark clustering, uncurled tresses— 


“Like a white rose, glistening ’mid evening gloom.” 


‘* How did he bearit?” she whispered, with a 
profound sigh, as soon as I had taken my place be- 
sideher. I told her that he had gone through the 
whole with more calmness and fortitude than could 
have been expected. ‘** Ah!—’Tis unnatural! He’s 
—_ strangely altered within these last few days, 

octor! He never seems to feel any thing! His trou- 
bles have stunned his heart, I’m afraid!—Don’t you 
think he looks altered?” 

** Yes, my love, he is thinner, certainly—” 

** Ah—his hair is white!—He is old—he won’t 
be long behind us.” , 


. “T hope that now he is freed from the cares and 
distractions of business—” 

** Doctor is the grave deep for THREE?” 
inquired the poor girl, ‘abruptly, as if she had not 
heard me speaking. ‘‘ Our family has been s' 
ly desolated, Doctor—has not it?—My mother gone; 
the daughter on her death-bed; the father wretched, 
and ruined; the son—flown from his country—per- 
~— dead, or dying!—But it has all been our own 
ault— 

** You have sothing to accuse yourself of, Miss 
Dudleigh,” said I. e shook her head, and burst 
into tears. This was the melancholy vein of our 
conversation, when Mr. Dudleigh made his appear- 
ance, in his black gloves, and crape-covered hat, 
holding two letters in his hand. 

“Come, Doctor,” said he, rather briskly —*‘you’ve 
along walk before you !—I’ll accompany you part 
of the way, as I have some letters to put into the 

st. 

** Oh, don’t trouble yourself about, that Mr. Dud- 
leigh !—I’ll put them into the post as I go by.” 

** No, no—thank you—thank you”’—he interrupt- 
ed me, with an embarrassed air, I thought—* fon 
several other little matters to do—and we had bet- 
ter be starting.” I rose, and took my leave of Miss 
Dudieigh. Her father put his arms round her neck, 
and kissed her very fondly. ‘* Keep up your spirits, 
Agnes !—and see and get into bed as soon as possi- 
ble—for you are quite exhausted !—he walked to- 
wards the door. ‘‘ Oh, bless your little heart, my 
love !” said he, suddenly returning to her, and kiss- 
ing her more fondly, if’ possible than before. **We 
shall not be apart long, I dare say !” 

We set off on our walk towards town; and Mr. 
Dudleigh conversed with great calmness, speaking of 
his affairs, even in an encouraging tone. At length 
we separated. ‘* Remember me kindly to Mrs. 
,” said he, mentioning my wife’s name, and 
shaking me warmly by the hand. 


The next morning, as I sat at breakfast, making | 
out my daily list, my wife, who had one of the 
_ down together,” I continued, firmly, though my heart 


morning papers in her hand, suddenly let it fall, and 
looking palely at me, exclaimed, ‘‘Eh, surely—sure- 
ly, my dear, this can never be—Mr. Dudleigh!”—I 


inquired what she meant,—and she pointed out the. 


following paragraph:— 

ATTEMPTED SuicipE.—Yesterday evening, an 
elderly ey dressed in deep mourning, was 
observed walking for some time near the water side, 
a little above Chelsea Reach, and presently stepped 
on board one of the barges, and threw himself oon 
the outer one into the river. Most providentially 
this latter movement was seen by a boatman who 
was rowing past, and who enbended, after some mi- 
nutes, in seizing hold of the unfortunate person, and 
lifting him into the boat—but not till the vital spark 
seemed extinct. He was immediately carried to the 
public-house by the water-side, where prompt and 
judicious means were made use of—and with success. 
He is now lying at the —— public house,—but as 
there were no papers or cards about him, his name 
isat present unknown. The unfortunate gentleman 
is of middling stature, rather full make—of advanc- 
ed years—his hair very gray,—and he wears a 
mourning ring on his left hand.” 

I rung the bell, ordered a coach, drew on my boots, 
and put on my walking dress; and in a little more 
than three or four minutes was hurrying on my way 
to the house mentioned in the newspaper. two 
penny post-man had the knocker in his hand at the 
moment of my opening the door, and put into my 
hand a paid letter, which I tore open as I drove along. 
Good God! it was from Mr. Dudleigh. It afforded 
unequivocal evidence of the insanity which had led 
him to attempt his life. It was written in a most ex- 
travagant and incongruous strain, and acquainted me 
with the writer’s intention to ‘‘ bid farewell to his 
troubles that evening.” It ended with informing me, 
that I was left a legacy in his will for £5,000, and 
hoping, that when his poor daughter died, ‘‘ I would 
see her magnificently buried.”” By the time I had 
arrived at the house where he lay, I was almost faint- 
ing with agitation: and | was compelled to wait some 
minutes below, before I could sufficiently recover my 
self-possession. On entering the bed-room where 
he lay, I found him undressed, and fastasleep. There 
was no appearance whatever of discomposure in the 
features. His hands were clasped closely together, 
and in that position he had contiued for several hours. 
The medical man who had been summoned in over- 
night, sate at his bed side, and informed me that his 
patient was going on*as well as could be expected. 
The treatment he had adopted, had been very judi- 
cious and successful; and | had no doubt, that when 
next Mr. Dudleigh awoke, he would feel little if any 
the worse for what he had suffered. All my thoughts 
were now directed to Miss Dudleigh; for I felt sure 
that if the intelligence had found its way to her, it 
must have destroyed her. Iran every inch of the 
distance between the two houses, and knocked gen- 
tly at the door with my knuckles, that I might not dis- 
turb Miss Dudleigh. ‘The servant girl seeing my 
discomposed appearance, would have created a dis- 
turbance, by shrieking, or making some other noise, 
had I not placed my fingers on her mouth, and in a 
whisper, asked how her mistress was? ‘* Master 
went home with you, sir, did not he?””—she inquir- 
ed with an alarmed air. 

**Yes, yes,” I replied hastily. 

‘¢Oh, Etold Miss so! I told her so!” replied the 
girl, clasping her hands, and breathing freer. 

“Qh, she has been uneasy about his not coming 
home last night—eh? Ah, I thought so, this morn- 


ing, and that is what has brought me here in such 


a hurry,” said I, as calmly as I could. 
waiting down stairs to recover my breath a little, | 
repaired to Miss Dudleigh’sroom. She was awake, 
The moment I entered, she started up in bed, her 
eyes straining, and her arms stretched toward me. 

** My—my—father!” she gasped; and before 
I could open my lipgy-or even reach her side, she had 
fallen back in bed, and, as I thought, expired. She 
had swooned; and during the whole course of my ex. 
perience, I never saw a swoon so long and closely 
resemble death. For more than an hour, the nurse 
servant girl, and I hung over her in agonizing and 
breathless suspense, striving to detect her breath, 
which made no impression whatever, on the glass I 
from time to time held over her mouth. Her pulse 
fluttered and fluttered feebler and feebler, till Leould 
not perceive that it beat atall. ‘* Well!” thought I, 
at last removing my fingers, ‘* you are gone, sweet 
Agnes Dudleigh, from a world that has but few as fair 
and good,” when aslight undulation of the breast, uc- 
companied by a faint sigh, indicated slowly-returnin 
consciousness. Her breath came again, short an 
faint, but she did not open her eyes for sometime af- 
ter. * * * 

*¢ Well, my sweet girl,” said I, presently obsery- 
ing her eyes fixed steadfastly on me; ‘* why all this? 
What has happened’? Whatis the matter with you?” 
and I clasped her cold fingersin my hand. By plac- 
ing my ear so close to her lips that it touched them, 
I distinguished the sound, ** my father!” 

**Well! And what of your father? He is just 
as usual, and sends his love to you.” Her eyes, as 
it were, dilated on me, her breath came quicker and 
stronger, and her frame vibrated with emotion.— 
‘*He is coming home shortly, by, by four o’clock 
this afternoon—yes, four o’clock at the latest.— 
Thinking that a change of scene might revive his 
spirits, I prevailed on him last night to walk on with 
me home—and—and he slept at my house.” She 
did not attempt to speak, but her eye continued fixed 
on me with an unwavering look that searched my 
very soul! ‘* My wife and Mr. Dudleigh will drive 


sunk within me at the thought of the improbability of 
such being the case ; ‘and I shall return here by 
the time they arrive, and meet them. Come,come, 
Miss Dudleigh—this is weak, absurd !” said I, ob- 
serving that what I said seemed to make no impres- 
sion onher. I ordered some port wine and water 
to be brought, and forced a few tea-spoonfuls into 
her mouth. They revived her, and I gave her more. 
In a word, she rapidly recovered from the state of 
uttermost exhaustion into which she had fallen ; and 
before I left, she said solemnly to me, “Doctor —— ! 
If—iF you have deceived me! If any thing dread- 
ful has really—really———” 

I left, half distracted to think of the impossibility 
of fulfilling the promise I had made her, as well as 
of accounting satisfactorily for not doing so. What 
could I do? peo rapidly homewards, and request- 
ed my wife to hurry down immediately to Miss Dud- 
leigh, and pacify her with saying that her father was 
riding round with me, for the sake of exercise, and 
that we should come to her together. I then hur- 
ried through my few professional calls, and repair- 
ed to Mr. Dudleigh. To my unutterable joy and 
astonishment, I found him up, dressed—for his 
clothes had been drying all night; and sitting quietly 
by the fire, in company with the medical man. His 
appearance exhibited no traces whatever of the ac- 
cident which had befallen him. But, alas! on look- 
ing close at him—on examining his features—Oh, 
that eye! That smile! They told of departed reason! 
—I was gazing on an idiot!’ Oh, God! What was to 
become of Miss Dudleigh? How was I] to bring fa- 
ther and daughter face to face? My knees smote 
together, while I sate beside him! But it must be 
done, or Miss Dudleigh’s life would be the forfeit! 
The only project I could hit upon for disguising 
the frightful state of the case, was to hintto Miss 
Dudleigh, if she perceived any thing wild, or unusual 
in his demeanour, that he was a little flustered with 
wine! But what a circumstance to communicate to 
the dying girl! And even if it succeeded, what would 
ensue on the next morning?—Would it be safe to 
leave him with her? I was perplexed and confound- 
ed between all these painful conjectures and difficul- 
ties! 

He put on his hat and t-coat, and we got into 
my chariot together. e was perfectly quiet and 
gentle, conversed on indifferent subjects, and spoke 
of having had ‘‘ a cold bath” last night, which had 
done him much good! My heart grew heavier and 
heavier as we neared the home where I was to brin 
her idiot father to Miss Dadleigh! I felt sick wi 

itation, as we descended the carriage steps. 

But I was for some time happily disappointed.-- 
He entered her room with eagerness, ran up to her 
and kissed her with his usual affectionate energy.— 
She held him in her arms for some time, exclaim- 
ing.—‘** Oh, father, father! How glad I am to see 
you!—I thought some accident had happened to you! 
Why did you not tell me that you were going home 
with Dr. ——?” My wife and I trembled, and look- 
ed at each other despairingly. 

‘© Why,” replied her father, sitting down beside 
her, ** yousee, my love, Dr. recommended 
me a cold bath.” 

*¢ A cold bath at THis time of the year!” exclaimed 
Miss Dudleigh, looking at me with astonishment.— 
I smiled, with ill-assumed nonchalance. 

“ It is very advantageous at—at—even this season 
of the year,” I stammered, for I observed Miss 
Dudleigh’s eye fixed on me likea ray of lightning. 

*¢ Yes—but they oughtto have taken off my ci 
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first,” said Mr. Dudleigh, with a shuddering mo- 
tion. His daughter suddenly laid her hand on him, 
uttered a faint shriek, and fell back in her bed in a 
swoon. The dreadful scene of the morning was all 
acted over again. I think I should have rejoiced to 
see her expire on the spot; but no! Providence had 
allotted her a further space, that she might drain 
the cup of sorrow to the dregs! 
* * * * * 

Tuesday, 18th July, 18—. 1 am still in attendance 
op poor unfortunate Miss Dudleigh. The scenes I 
have to encounter are often anguishing, and even 
heart-breaking. She lingers on day after day and 

week after week in increasing pain! By the bedside 
of the dying girl sits the figure of an elderly gray- 
haired man, dressed in neat and simple mournitig— 
now gazing into vacancy with ‘‘ lack-lustre eye’’— 
and then suddenly kissing her hand with childish 
rness, and chattering mere gibberish to her! It 
is her idiot father! Yes, he proves an irrecoverable 
idiot—but is uniformly quiet and inoffensive. We 
at first intended to have sent him to a neighbouring 
rivate institution for the reception of the insane; 
Bat poor Miss Dudleigh would not hear of it, and 
threatened to destroy herself, if her father was re- 
moved. She insisted on his being allowed to con- 
tinue with her, and consented that a proper person 
should be in constant attendance on him. She her- 
self could manage him, she said! and so it proved. 
He is a mere child in her hands. If ever he is in- 
clined to be mischievous or obstreperous—which is 
very seldom—if she do but say ‘‘ hush!” or lift up 
her trembling finger, or fix her eye upon him reprov- 
ingly, he is instantly cowed, and runs up to her to 
ra ies and be friends.” He often falls down on his 
knees, when he thinks he has offended her, and cries 
like a child. She will not trust him out of her sight 
for more than a few moments together—except when 
he retires with his guardian,4o rest;—and indeed he 
shows as little inclination to leave her. The nurse’s 
situation is almost a sort of sinecure; for the anxious 
Officiousness of Mr. Dudleigh leaves her little to do. 
He alone gives his daughter her medicine and food, 
and does so with requisite gentleness and tenderness. 
He has no notion of her real state—that she is dying; 
and finding that she could not succeed in her efforts 
gradually to apprize him of the event, which he al- 
ways turned off with a smile of incredulity, she gives 
in to humour, and tells him—poor girl!—that she is 
getting better! He has taken it into his head that she 
is to be married to Lord ——, as soon as she recovers, 
and talks with high glee of the magnificent repairs go- 
ing onat his former house in —— Square! He al- 
ways accompanies me to the door; and sometimes 
writes me cheques for £50—which of course is a de- 
lusion only—as he has no banker, and few funds to 
put in his hands; at other times slipsa shilling or a 
six-pence into my hand at leaving--thinking, doubt- 
less, that he has given mea guinea. 

Friday.—The idea of Miss Dudleigh’s rapidly 
approaching marriage continues uppermost in her 
father’s head; and he is incessantly pestering her to 
make preparations for the event. To-day he appeal- 
ed to me, and complained that she would not order 
her wedding-dress. 

‘‘ Father, dear father!” said Miss Dudleigh, faint- 
ly, laying her wasted hand on his arm,—** only be 
quiet a little, and I'll begin to make it! [ll really 
set about it to-morrow!” He kissed her fondly, and 
then eagerly emptied his pockets of all the loose sil- 
ver that was in them, telling her to take it, ana or- 
der the materials. 1 saw that there was something 
or other peculiar in the expression of Miss Dud- 
leigh’s eye, in saying what she did, as if some sudden 
scheme had suggested itself to her. Indeed the 
looks with whieh she constantly regards him, are 
such as I can find no adequate terms of description 
for. They bespeak blended anguish—apprehension 
—pity—love—in short an expression that haunts me 
wherever I go. Oh what a scene of suffering hu- 
manity—a daughter’s death-bed watched by an idiot 
father ! 

Monday.—I now know what was Miss Dudleigh’s 
meaning, in assenting to her father’s proposal last 
Friday. I found this morning, the poor dear girl 
engaged on her shroud! Itis of fine muslin, and she 
is attempting to sew and embroider it. The people 
about her did all they could to dissuade her; but 
there was at last no resisting her importunities.—Yes 
--there she sits, poor thing, propped up by pillows, 
making frequent but feeble efforts to draw her needle 
civoush her gloomy work;—her father, the while, 
holding one end of the muslin, and watching her 
work with childish eagerness. Sometimes a tear 
will fall from her eyes while thus engaged. It did 
this morning. Mr. Dudleigh observed it, and, turn- 
ing to me, said, with an arch smile, ‘*Ah, ah!—how 
is itthat young ladies always cry about being mar- 
ried?” Oh the look Miss Dudleigh gave me, as she 
suddenly dropped her work, and turned her head 
aside! 

Saturday.—Mr. Dudleigh is hard at work making 
his daughter a cowslip wreath, out of some flowers 
given him by his keeper! : 

When I took my leave to-day, he accompanied me, 
as usual, down stairs, and led the way into the lit- 
tle parlour.—He then shut the door, and told me in 
alow whisper, that he wished me to bring him ‘‘an 
honest lawyer,”—to make his will; for that he was 
going to’ settle £200,000 upon his daughter!—of 
course I put him off with promises to look out for 
what he asked. It is rather remarkable, I think, that 
he has never once, in my hearing, made any allusion 
to his deceased wife. AsI shook his hand at part- 


ing, he started suddenly at me, and said—‘‘ Doctor 
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—Doctor! my daughter is very slow in getting well 
—is’nt she?? 

Monday, July 23.—The suffering angel will soon 
leave us and all her sorrows! She is dying fast: she 
is very much altered in appearance, and has not pow- 
er enough to speak in more than a whisper, and 
that but seldom. Her father sits gazing at her with 
a puzzled air, as if he did not know what to make 
of her unusual silence. He was a good deal vexed 
when she laid aside her ** wedding-dress,” and tried 
to tempt her to resume it, by showing her a aes 
While I was sitting beside her, Miss Dudleigh, 
without opening her eyes, exclaimed, scarcely audi- 
ble, **oh! be kind to him! be kind tohim! He 
won’t be long here! He is very gentle!” 
Evening.—Happening to be summoned to 
the neighbourhood, I called a second time durin 
the day on Miss Dudleigh. All was quiet when 
entered the room. The nurse was sitting at the 
window, reading; and Mr. Dudleigh occupied his 
usual place at the bed-side, leaning over his daugh- 
ter, whose arms were clasped together round his neck. 

‘Hush! hush!” said Mr. Dudleigh, in a low 
whisper, asl approached. ‘ Don’t make a noise— 
she’s asleep!”” Yes she was aSLEEP—and to wake no 
more! Her snow-cold arms,—her features, which 
on parting the dishevelled hair that hid them, I per- 
ceived to be fallen—told me that she was dead! 

She was buried in the same grave as her mother. 
Her Wretched father, contrary to our apprehensions, 
made no disturbance whatever while she lay dead. 
They told himthat she was no more—but he did 
not seem to comprehend what was meant. He 
would take hold of her passive hand, gently shake it, 
and let it fall again, with a melancholy wandering 
stare that was pitiable!—He sate at her coffin-side 
all day long, and laid fresh flowers upon her every 
morning. Dreading lest some sudden paroxysm 
might occur, if he was suffered to see the lid serewed 
down and her remains removed, we gave him a to- 
lerably strong opiate in some wine, onthe morning 
of the funeral;and as soon as he was fast asleep, we 
proceeded with the last sad rites, and committed to 
the cold and quiet grave another broken heart! 

Mr. Dudleigh suffered himself to be soon convey- 
ed to a private asylum, where he had every comfort 
and attention requisite to his cireumstanges. He had 
fallen into profound melancholy, and seldom or never 
spoke to any one. He would shake me by the hand 
languidly when I called to see him,—but hung down 
his head in silence, without answering any of my 
questions. 

His favorite seat was a rustic bench beneath an am- 
oa sycamore tree, inthe green behind the house. 

ere he would sit for hours together, gazing fixedly 
in one direction, towards a rustic church steeple, and 
uttering deep sighs. No one interfered with him, 
and he took no notice of any one—one afternoon a 
gentleman of foreign appearance, called at the asy- 
lum, and in a hurried, faltering voice, asked if he 
could see Mr. Dudleigh. A servant but newly en- 
gaged on the establishment, imprudently answered 
—** Certainly, sir. Yonder he is, sitting under the 
sycamore. He never notices any one, sir.” The 
stranger—young Dudleigh, who had that morning 
arrived from America—rushed past the servant into 
the garden; and flinging down his hat, fell on one 
knee before his father, clasping his hands over his 
breast. Finding his father did not seem inclined to 
notice him, he gently touched him on the knee, and 
whispered—** %—Mr. Dudleigh started at 
the sound, turned suddenly towards his son, looked 
him full in the face—fell back in his seat, and in- 
stantly expired! 
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From the New York American. 


History oF PoLaND FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD 
TO THE PRESENT TIMES; by James Fletcher, Esq. 
Harper’s Family Library.—For those with whom the 
name of Poland is not already synonymous with gal- 
lantry and honour, it is only necessary to run through 
the pages of this yolume to be moved with admira- 
tion and sympathy for her story and misfortunes. — 
The nation whose struggle for independence can 
now claim the idle sympathy of the world, backed 
by no generous movement to favour her exertions, 
was not only for centuries the bulwark of Christen- 
dom, against the far conquering Turks, but her arms 
have always been ready, and her blood has ever been 
freely poured out, in the struggles of the oppressed 
against the oppressor. A history of such a people, 
therefore, upon so small a scale asthe present, is lit- 
tle more than a succession of military sketches ; and 
in truth, the volume before us, where it adheres to 
the detail of facts, and does not aim at the pomp and 
smartness of the historian, possesses all the interest 
of a powerfujly written novel. What a scene for 
instance would the following account of the raising 
of the siege of Vienna by John Sobieski, make for 
Waverly:” 

‘Sunday the 12th of September, 1683, was the im- 
portant day, ‘‘ big with the fate” of Leopold, that 
was to decide whether the Turkish crescent was to 
wave on the turretsof Vienna. The cannonade on 
the city began at the break of day, for which purpose 
the vizier on his oe had withdrawn from his army 
the janizaries, all his infantry, and poy all his ar- 
tillery. The light cavalry, the Spahis, the Tartars, 
and other irregular troops, were the forces destined 
to encounter the enemy; so egregiously did Kara 
Mustapha miscalculate t — of his opponents. 
They were commanded by im Pacha, who was 


voperded by the Turks 20 one of the gene- 
s of the age; but unfortunately for them, he 
was one of those who disapproved the war, and par- 
ticularly the present plan of it. At eight in the 
morning there was some warm skirmishing; at 
eleven the Christian army was drawn up in array in 
the plain; and Kara Mustapha, beginning to appre- 
hend that the allies were more formidable than he 
anticipated, had changed his design, and came to 
command his troops in person. He was stationed 
in the centre, and Sobieski occupied the same situa- 
tion in hig army. 

‘It was nearly five in the evening, and the engage- 
ment had only been partial; for Sobieski’s iafantry 
had not come up, and the vizier was to be seen un- 
der a superb crimson tent, quietl sipping coffee, 
while the king of Poland was Lefare him. At 
length the infantry arrived, Sobieski ordered them 
to seize an eminence which commanded the vizier’s 
position. The promptitude and gallantry with 
which this manceuvre was executed decided the fate 
of the day. Kara Mustapha, taken by surprise at 
this unexpected attack, ordered all his infantry to 
his right wing, and the movement put all the line in 
confusion. ‘The king cried out that they were lost 
men; he ordered the Duke of Lorraine to attack the 
centre, which was now exposed and weakened, while 
he himself made his way through the confused 
Turks straight for the vizier’s tent. He was instant- 
ly recognised by the streamers which adorned the 
lances of his guard. ‘* By Allah!” exclaimed the 
cham of the Tartars ‘‘the Ling is with them!” An 
eclipse of the moon added to the consternation of 
the superstitious Moslems. At this moment the 
Polish cavalry made a d charge, and at the 
same time the Duke of Lorraine and his troops 
added to the confusion ; and the rout of the Turks 
became general. The vizier in vain tried to rally 
them. ‘* And you,” said he to the cham of the Tar- 
tars, who passed him among the fugatives, ‘‘cannot 
you help me?” ‘I know the King of Poland!” was 
the answer. ‘I told you that if we had to deal with 
him, all we could do would be to run away. Look 
at the sky: see if God is not against us.”” The im- 
mense Turkish army was wholly broken up, and 
Vienna was saved.’ 

Of the writer’s fairness and research we have a 
very good opinion, and his book is just the thing that 
is wanted atthe present moment. His pages, how- 
ever, are marred by flippant quotations and invert- 
ed commas to words of ordinary acceptance; this 
show of bad taste is sometimes carried so far as to 
become impertinent, and in the following instance 
we think indecorous: 


“Louis XTV., who, with all his weakness and all 
his tyranny, was considered as a sort of deity in the 
eyes of the humble disciples of legitimacy, was also 
a ‘jealous god,’ and devoutly did all his servants 
keep his commandment. ‘Thou shalt have none 
other gods but me!’ Most studiously did the French 
official gazettes avoid the name of Sobieski; but, 
glory like his cannot be ‘ hidden under a bushel.’ ” 

Here in six lines are half the number of Scripture 
phrases, and them of the most solemn import, used 
with a levity that is every Me reprehensible. Ex- 
cept these blemishes, a very hasty perusal has sug- 
gested none other to us, and only left the general im- 
pression of the book being a very interesting one, 
and comprising in a small space, a variety of infor- 
mation in regard to Poland, which is at this moment 
peculiarly acceptable. At the end of the volume, 
there is a notice of recent events, by a Polish noble- 
man, which contains some blood-stirring aneedotes 
of Russian oppression within the last ten years, ter- 
minating in the resistance here described: 


‘* The suppressed indignation burst forth on the 
30th of November, 1830, in the following manner:— 
The police of the grand duke, ever on the alert to 
render themselves acceptable to their master, by 
affording him objects on which he might wreak his 
ruthless passions, planned an association forthe pur- 
pose of involving the most respectable and dis- 
tinguished persons in Poland; and for that purpose 
inveigled a number of ardent youths, just after the 
revolution in Paris, to attend meetings, and to avow 
patriotic opinions. The eye conspirator, either 
trom indolence, or a belief that there might be 
danger in devising a new organization for the associa- 
tion, used that which had been discovered during 
the early proceedings against the patriots. <A 
copy of this scheme falling into the hands of some 
of the members of the actual associations, excited a 
suspicion that they had been betrayed; and the recol- 
lection of former horrors decided them to take in- 
stant measures for liberating themselves from their 
detestable thraldom. 

‘* Constantine had established a school for the edu- 
cation of inferior officers, with a view of destroying 
the national character in the army. The numbers 
at this establishment were at this time 180, of whom 
not more than six or eight were parties to the asso- 
ciation. These, however, early in the evening of 
the day already mentioned, went into their barrack, 
addressed their comrades, explained their views, and 
without a single dissentient, not even excepting one 
individual who was sick in bed, they armed them- 
selves and commenced their operations. 

<« In order to understand their proceedings it is ne- 
ce to give a short account of local circumstan- 
ces. The grand duke, though affecting a reckless 
courage on all occasions, did not choose to incur the 
risk of living in the centre of Warsaw, but establish- 


ed himself at the place of Belveder in the outskirts 
of the city, having at a short distance the barracks 


of three regiments of Russian From some 
whimsical motive he surrounded the barrack with a 
wide and deep ditch, over which some very narrow 
bridges were thrown, so that by boats it was most 
conveniently crossed. Constantine had no 

about his residence, but the disguised spies were so 

numerous, that no stranger could approach beyond 

the outer gate without meer 9 Om The habits of 
the grand duke, too, favoured the plan of the con- 

pirators. His usual practice was to rise at four, 

to appear among the troops and in public uatil his 
hour of dinner, which is two in the afternoon; then 
to retire to bed, sleep until seven or eight o’clock, 

then rise again and devote himself to amasement for 

the evening. The hour chosen for proceeding to 

his palace, for the purpose of making him a prisoner 
to be detained as a hostage, was seven. At that time 

the young soldiers proceeded to the bridge of So- 

bieski, where the main body posted themselves, 

while a dozen of the most determined pressed for- 
ward to complete their object. They foreed their 

way into the palace, where they were first opposed 

by the director of the police, one Lubowidizki, who 

fled on being wounded: next they encountered the 

Russian General Gendre, a man infamous for his 

crimes; he was killed in the act of resisting. Lastly, 

when on the poilaot of reaching the bedchamber of the 

grand duke, who, alarmed, had just risen, they were 

stopped by the valet-de-chambre Kochanowski, who 

by closing a secret door enabled his master to escape 

undressed through the window. He fied to his 

uards, who instantly turned out. Disappointed 

in their prey, the devoted band rejoined their com- 

panions at the bridge of Sobieski, where they had 

been awaiting the result of the plan. On finding 

that the first object had failed, they resolved on re- 

turning into the city. In doing this it was neces- 
sary to pass close to the barracks, where the soldiers 
were already mounted, but unable to cross the diteh 

from the precautionary arrangements of the small 
bridges. They could therefore only fire on the 
hostile party, who, from being thus peculiarly situ- 
ated, returned the fire so briskly that they killed 300 
before they retreated, carrying off only one of their 
arty wounded. On reaching the city, they instantly 
iberated every state prisoner, and were joined by the 
school of the engineers and the students of the uni- 
versity. A party entered the only two theatres 
open, called out ** Women, home—men, to arms!” 
Both requisitions were instantaneously complied 
with. he arsenal was next forced; and, in one 
hour and a half from the first movement, so electri- 
cal was the ery of liberty, that 40,000 men were in 
arms. The sappers and the fourth Polish regiment 
declared in favour of the ifsurrection very soon: and 
by eleven o’clock the remainder of the Polish troops 
in Warsaw, declaring that their children were too 
deeply compromised to be abandoned, espoused the 
popular cause. On learning this the grand duke fell 
back, forcing two regiments of Polish guards along 
with him. 

‘* Nowozilzof, the criminal coadjutor of the grand 
duke, from some presentiment of danger, had gone 
to St. Petersburgh a day before the revolution broke 
out. The functionaries, thus abandoned, to check 
the spread of he opposed to those of Russian 
policy, invited the most distinguished patriots to join 
them. These were Czartoryski, Radziwill, Niom- 
cewicz, Chlopicki, Pac, Kochnowski, and Lelewel. 
No good, however, resulted from this heterogeneous 
assemblage ; for, in the hope of accommodation, the 
patriots were induced to allow the grand duke to re- 
tire under a convention, when they might have cap- 
tured hisentire army. The escape of so detested a 
person and his myrmidons excited great dissatisfac- 
tion; but no excess was committed, although the ex- 
uberance of joy among the patriot bands produced a 
thousand extravagant demonstrations of their feel- 
ings. Disorder might, however, have followed; and 
Chlopicki, a man of stern character and known de- 
votion to the cause, declared himself dictator ; a de- 
claration that was universally satisfactory, from the 
acknowledged qualities of the man. The attempt to 
blend his military duties with political details, in the 
end, proved more than he was equal to. He sum- 
moned the diet, and sent negotiators ( Prince Lubecki 
and Mr. Iezierski) to St. Petersburgh, he demanded 
uncontrolled authority, which was granted with one 
dissentient voice. lezierski returned from Peters- 
burgh unsuccessful ; as the basis of negotiation in- 
sisted upon by the emperor was unconditional sub- 
mission. Chlopicki, dissatisfied with his own failure, 
retired, and for two days there was no executive 
power ; yet no one breathed a thought of abandoning 
the cause. The diet then chose Radiwill as com- 
mander-in-chief ; though brave, honourable, and in- 
telligent, he wanted military experience ; and assum- 
ed the authority merely topreventanarchy. Chlopicki 
discharged the functions of the major-general of the 
army; and the prince, with the approval of all 
classes, soon resigned the supreme command to the 
present generalissimo, Skrzynezki, who has so nobly 
vindicated his claim to the arduous task imposed 
upon him.” 


LIVES OF THE TRAVELLERS.—Perliaps there is no 
class of men who demand the attention of the biogra- 
oe in an equal degree with travellers. In his pre- 
ace to the present work, which forms the eleventh 
volume of the ‘* National Library,” the writer says: 
—‘* By accompanying the adventurer through his 
distant enterprises, often far more bold and useful 
than any undertaken by king or conqueror, we insen- 


sibly acquire an affection for his person, and learn 
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to his toils and dangers amidst ‘ antres vast 

and deserts idle,’ as something which concerns us 

nearly. And when the series of his amar in 
foreign realms are at an end, our curiosity; unwilling 
to forsake an agreeable track, still pursues him on 
his return home, and would fain be informed of the 

- remainder of his tale.”? The present volume narrates 
the romantic adventures of Mareo Polo, Della Valle, 
Tavernier, Bernier, Sir John Chardin, Maundrell, 
and ‘others, whose enterprising spirits led them to 
explore distant lands. 
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FEMALE EDUCATION. 

Could we grave it with a point of steel, in deep 
wounds upon every neglecting parent’s heart—could 
we write it upon the walls of every parlour, in letters 
of living fire—could we teach the playful lightning 
to chase in form of letters along the black thunder 
cloud, we would have it written in terms so palpable 
that none could shut it from their view—educate 
your daughters. At the present period of advance- 
ment in refinement, there is no subject calculated 
more strongly to elicit the regret of the philanthro- 
pist, than the neglect which is displayed in the tuition 
of the female sex; and when we consider the im- 
portant station which woman occupies in her career 
of life, how shall we account for this wanton care- 
lessness. When we consider the influence of the 
mother in training the susceptibilities and directing 
the inelinations of the infant mind, how shall we 
account for the negligence which impairs the ability 
and tends to the total disqualification of the parent 
for the important and binding duties which devolves 
upon her. Yet, unaccountable as it may appear, 
such is the lamentahle fact, that scarcely one female 
out of a hundred is to be found, possessed of that 
mental cultivation, and those habits of literary appli- 
cation, which will enable her to direct the infant mind 
in a proper channel, and to instill into it an early am- 
bition in the pursuits of science. Whence springs 
this apathy in a matter of such vital importance? It 
arises, we may justly say, from the manners of the 
age; and for the truth of our answer, we will appeal 
to the history of the past, and the experience of the 
The belle of the present day is born in the 
chamber of luxury, and commences her career by 
learviag to chirp,at the nurses call,of some soft name 
dug from the deepest mine of romance. As she ad- 
vances in life, and begins to assume “* the fashion of 
a woman’s form,” her native sprightliness, or eun- 
ning habits, or some other attraction about her little 
self, draws forth the caresses and attention of her 
parent, who before had consigned her to the sole 
direction of the nurse. Once the object of the mo- 
ther’s admiration, the little girl is never trusted from 
her parent’s sight. For a few months she is sub- 
jected to the loathsome confines of a school—a few 
more months are spent in ornamental needle work— 
then comes the higher accomplishments of life, 
which swallow up in their importance every other 
study. Dancing and music then occupy all the time 
and attention of the rapidly advancing Miss. What 
age shall we assign her, after the achievement of so 
many great and important labours? We will call her 
twelve, and she is now dancing with all the grace of 
Venus, and singing with all the airs and evolutions 
of aSignorina. The next summer she is hurried 
from Ballston to Saratoga, and after the tour of the 
Lakes and a visit to the Falls, finishes off with a 
finalle at the Chalybeate. She then consumes the 
fall in golden anticipations, and endless plans for 
the next winter, which is to usher her'into society— 
femina facta ad unguem—{ tas XIV.)—a woman 
finished to the very nails. There she flirts and twists, 


and, if she has the wit to do it, coquets away, until 


all-absorbing flame 
Which kindled by another, grows the same,’— 


seizes her little heart, and then she languishes, and 
—gets married. O! tempora—O! more:. This wo- 
man is to be the mother of Americans. Come Sparta, 
from thy ancient grave, and shame us with the hié- 
tory of those who died at the pass of Thermopyle. 
But we need not go so far into ages of antiquity to 
bring the blush upon the present generation; the last 
century, in our own land, presents a contrast with 
the manners of the present day, which reflects little 
credit upon the advances of civilization and refine- 


ment. The march of female intellect has been a 


rapid retrograde. The steps which were taken have 
been to warp rather than to expand. The mind is 
absorded in the variety which is dealt out to it from 
the hands of folly and fashion, and is lost to all the 
enduring pleasures which the halls of science could 
afford it. Did we possess the power to expose this 
matter fully, and in all its naked banefulness, it 
should be to usa never ending theme. Could we 


some of those bright exceptions which yet remain to 
tell us what the female mind can do, to lend us their 
aid in a cause which must be equally dear and inte- 
resting to them. What might not our friend ‘*Ca- 


rathis” accomplish, should she direct her energetic 
pen against the evils of which we complain?* 


PATRONAGE. 
Patronage, says Dr. Johnson, was the daughter of 
Astrea, and was educated by the Sciences. Hope 
danced before her, and Liberality stood by her side, 
to seatter by her direction the gifts which Fortune, 
who followed her, was commanded to supply. She 
fixed her residence on Parnassus, in a palace raised 
by the Sciences, and adorned with whatever could 
delight the eye, elevate the imagination, or enlarge 
the understanding. She, however, having been long 
a stranger to the heavenly assemblies, began to de- 
generate towards terrestial nature, and forgot the 
principles which Trath and Justice had instilled into 
her. Instead of maintaining the elevated stand to 
which she had been raised, she soon contracted an 
acquaintance with Pride, the son of Falsehood, by 
whose embrace she had two sons—Flattery and Ca- 
price. Hope smiled at the approach of Caprice, and 
Impudence was always at hand to lend her babbling 
voice. The result of her earthly alliances has been 
a deplorable degradation of the charge she had com- 
mitted to her, and the appendage to her associates 
of the sons of Ignorance and Folly. In such com- 
pany she is often to be found in the present day. 
‘The worst of men love the exercise of her preroga- 
tive, ahd as she has thrown open her doors to the 
scum of mankind, and left her ancient palace, she 
is obliged to lose the intimacy of those with whom 
it was her early boast to dwell. Criticism, who was 
one of her first associates, and who often lent her 
aid in direeting the use of her prerogative, joined 
her in her worldliness, and soon fell into the com- 
panionship of her degraded followers. They often 
now are seen together in drunkeness and mingling 
in the polluted halls of Ignorance with the worst 
of earthly associates. They took a revel, afew days 
since,and in a little time Ignorance had all her house- 
hold around them. They selected for their forum the 
largest hall in the house of their superstitious friend. 
A black gloom hung around it, and the spider had 
woven a thick web over a few volumes of Aristotle 
and Plato which lay upon the rotten shelves of an 
old bookease in a far corner. There the judges 
took their seat, Patronage on the right, and Criti- 
cism, with a scourge in her hand, upon the left. 
*« What yields the press to-day ?” crieda lean seribe, 
who sat before a desk in character as clerk. A crusty 
voice from the assembly answered—hiecup—no- 
thing. And the Court rose to adjourn, when a tall, 
lank gentleman, from the ranks of Ignorance, by the 
assistance of the arm of Impudence, advanced to the 
front of the forum, ‘and thus commenced:—** Your 
honours, there is the Philadelphia Album and La- 
dies’ Literary Port Folio, the contents of which I 
wish to be noticed by your honours, inasmuch as it 
has several times thrust itself under the eye of my 
cireumspection. This number may be taken as a 
specimen of the whole, and as its circulation is said 
to be rapidly increasing, I wish for certain purposes, 
that your vetamus be immediately stamped upon it. 
In the first place, it is scattered with slips of high 
flown poetry, from some empty headed fellows sign- 
ing themselves, T. Moore, L. E. L., Benedick, Xe. 
which require one half my time to the Dictionary to 
get through them; and in the second place, it is conti- 
nually gouging my wits with a parcel of tales, served 
up from the Dairy of some milkman by the name 
of Physician, which tell horrible raines of men dy- 
ing, merchants getting ruined, etc. enough to terrify 
any man with human feelings. In the third place, 
it has spread out upon its inner pages, a variety of 
original and borrowed stuff, which talks about laws, 


ja philosophy, poetry, ete. in such profusion, 


fore he gets through it, whether he will or not. 
Inasmuch as this paper is directed chiefly to the fe- 
male sex, and as the enlightening them may have a 
tendency to revolutionize society, and to throw down 
the empire of our own much beloved host, as well 
as to cast for ever from the sweet enjoyments of fe- 


hope an answer to our invocation, we would call on 


male company, all those, who, like my humble self, 
cannot indulge in such useless topics as those which 
fill this paper, and which knowledge may instill into 
their minds—-therefore, it becomes you, as an act of 
charity to us, as well as to your friendly companions, 
Ignorance and Impudence, to strip it of that popu- 
larity into which it has worked itself.” Here the 
Court, having sobered a little from a sound nap 
which they had taken, while the tall, well dressed 
young gentleman was addressing them, adjourned 
the assembly with a promise that they would look into 
the subject at some other time, and in some more 
suitable place than the ! fall of Ignorance,as the names 
and topics which had been mentioned in conjunction 
with the periodical at the bar, were such as it became 
them to handle rather delicately with their own 
hands, without the assistance of their revelling com- 
panions. * 


Cane ess Drivinc.—We noticed last week an 
instance of the danger of careless and rapid driving 
through the streets of our city. In looking over the 
papers of our neighbouring cities, we find frequent 
accounts of accidents resulting from the same cause. 
It is time, therefore, we think, that measures should 
be taken to insure the safety of our citizens while 
indulging in promenade or attending to their busi- 
ness. There is an ordinance, we believe, regulating 
the rapidity with which vehicles shall be driven 
through the city, but the inutility of this regulation is 
daily witnessed in the most crowded parts of our me- 
tropolis. Carts, wagons, and drays, as well as plea- 
sure carriages, are hurried along at full speed, and 
the child, as well as the adult, is hourly exposed to 
the danger of being run over or trampled down. A 
few fines might have a salutary effect.* 


Tae Frenca Orrera.—Great preparations have 
been made at the **Old Drury,” in anticipation of 
the arrival of the opera. Every one of our play going 
citizens must hail the return of the French company 
to our city, as a security against the attacks of the 
ennui, for the period of their sojourn with us. Se- 
veral beneficial aJterations have been made in the 
company since they were last with us, some drones 
have been dismissed, and some luminaries added to 
the constellation. While speaking, however, of the 
changes which have been made in the French com- 
pany, we would here express our regret for the ab- 
sence of one individual who rendered himself, by his 
gentlemanly conduct and chaste style of acting, de- 
servedly popular with the Philadelphia audience last 
fall, we speak of Le Blane, who fell a victim to hon- 
our at New Orleans, In addition to the invigorated 
company which visits us this fall, we are also to be 
treated with several new operas and vaudevilles 
which have never before been played on our boards. 
Among these, the representation of Napoleon will 
no doubt prove a profitable attraction. A friend who 
witnessed the personation of this great man at New 
York, has given us a rich description of the enthu- 
siasm which was frequently evinced, by the large 
concourse of Frenchmen which it had collected, 
To those studying the, French language, the opera 
will furnish a profitable school, and we should think 
that a regular attendance there, would more than 
compensate the time and expense which it would re- 
quire. 

Ata meeting of the Trustees of the Universi ty of 
Pennsylvania, which took place yesterday, HENRY 
Reep, A. M. was appointed Assistant Professor in 
the Collegiate Department. 

The character and attainments of this gentleman 
warrant the expectation, that he will fulfil the duties 
of his appointment, in a manner highly creditable to 
himself, and in consonance with the high character 
of the institution, whose reputation has in some mea- 
sure been entrusted to his care, 


A new.Tragedy, written by a gentleman of New 
York, entitled ‘* Waldimar, or the Massacre,” is 
about to be brought out at the Park Theatre of that 
city. The seene, says the Mercantile, lies at Thessa- 


4th century. The plot is founded on the story of the 
massacre which took place during the reign of The- 
odosius the Great+the characters are ideal, neither 
they nor the incidents being true to history. 

The same paper adds:—‘*We have read this play 
with considerable pleasure; the incidents are managed 
with some skill, the individuality of character appears 
to us well maintained, and many of the scenes are 
very effective. If justice be done to the author in 
representation, we have every reason to hope his 
tragedy will be successful. The character of Wai- 
dimar is entrusted to Mr. Kean, jr. If Mrs. Sharpe 


undertake the part of the heroine, she will do it jus- 
tice.” 


At tantic Souventr.—We have examined seve- 
ral of the engravings interded for the Atlantic Sou- 
venir of 1832. They are very beautiful. Among 
the most striking, and best executed, we observe 
‘*’ The Hungarian Princess,” “ Richard & Saladin,” 
and the ‘* Dutchess and Sancho.” The two latter 
are especially entitled to commendation. That of 
Saladin and Richard is engraved by Ellis, from the 
celebrated painting of Cooper. It is highly eredita- 
ble to the artist, as to the fine arts of the country. 
The ‘‘ Dutchess and Sancho” is from a painting by 
Lisle, the engraving by A. B. Durand. Theexpres- 
sion of several faces in this picture are admirably 
given by the artist. The Atlantic Souvenir has al- 
ways been remarkable for the beauty of its embellish- 
ments, and the number for the ensuing year pro- 
mises fully to equal any of the foregoing volumes. 
We know the publishers spare neither pains nor ex- 
pense in getting up illustrations for the work, and in 
this particular at least, they go beyond all their | 
competitors, both with regard to the number and the 
character of the decorations for their annual, 


THE EASTON VOLUNTEERS. 

The arrival of the Easton Washington Grays in 
our city,on Tuesday, produced almost as much excite- 
ment as that of the Boston Guards, whose reception 
was likened, with considerable exaggeration, how- 
ever, to that of Lafayette. The streets through which 
the Grays and their escort passed, were lined with 
hundreds of greedy spectators, who appeared delight- 
ed with the parade. The stranger company pre- 
sented a very handsome appearance, indeed. It is 
composed of nearly one hundred choice spirits, most 
of them young and hale, and their whole condition 
such as to surprise and please our citizens. The ac- 
curacy and harmony of their movements, with their 
soldier-like appearance, commanded general ap- 
plause. We compliment our neighbours of North- 
ampton in producing, for the inspection of the cu- 
rious and admiring of our own metropolis, so hand- 
some and mauly a corps. They are, indeed, a ere- 
dit to the county from whence they came, and to the 
state at large; and, with their strong limbs and whole- 
some looks, present a fine contrast to many of the 
pale and sickly denizens ofa city. The escort was 
under the command of Col. Murray; many of the 
Philadelphia corps, not attached to his command, 
joining in the courtesy. The day was fine and suffi- 
ciently cool, and the streets in good order for mareh- 
ing. In short, the parade throughout was creditable 
to all concerned. Ata quarter before two o’clock, 
the troops were all drawn up in front of Indepen- 
dence Hall, and gave thirteen loud and hearty cheers 
in honour of the reported victory of the brave and 
gallant Poles over their Russian oppressors, 


A correspondent of the Baltimore Republican 
commends the new novel of the ** Young Duke” in 
the highestterms. He says, ‘* The Young Duke is 
remarkable for the great variety and expressions and 
discrimination of its characters—-the femalés especial- 
ly, are admirably depicted. The hero is not like 
most leading personages in a novel, a “ faultless mi- 
nister”—on the contrary, like Tom Jones, he is de- 
scribed with all his vices and weaknesses. Even the 
heroine has a slight dash of imperfection—but which 
is effaced by a thousand dazzling charms. There are 
two characters in the book which bring to mind the 
infernal Valmont and Madame de Merceval in that » 
fascinating but dangerous romance, ‘‘les Liaisons 
Dangereuses.” On the whole ‘* The Young Duke,” 
exhibits one of the most faithful pictures of the high- 
er classes in England, that is to be met with in any 
other novel, The account which it gives of the heart- 


that a person is compelled to know something be- 


lonica, in Macedonia, and the time is towards the 


less egotism, profligacy and ‘ exclusiveness” of the 
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nobility—will have a tendency to make us satisfied 
with our republican lot—which ifit does not enable 
us to enjoy the occasional raptures of high life—ex- 
empts us on the other hand, from the misery and en- 
nui to which the exclusive votary of Almack’s is so 
frequently the victim.” 

This work has been condemned as well as praised 
in the strongest terms. It isevidently the production 
of a mind of no ordinary power, and contains many 
beautiful passages, intermingled with much exagger- 
ation and verbiage. On the whole its tendency is 
bad. 


TEMPERANCE REPORT. 

We have just concluded the perusal of the Anni- 
versary Report of the Managers of the Pennsylvania 
Society for Discouraging the Use of Ardent Spirits. 
It is printed in a pamphlet, of seventy pages, and 
contains a startling mass of testimony, showing the 
delitereous consequences to morals, mind, health, 
and happiness, of an indulgence to excess in ardent | 
spirits. The report is a master-piece of its kind, 


, about 2,000,000 gallons; worth, at first cost, about 
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by becoming a member of a temperance society’ He | 
will thus secure himself from the dread poison, and 
give the strongest lesson of dehortation from its un- 
called for and pernicious indulgence by others; while 
at the same time he will exert a more powerful mo- 
ral suasion on his family and immediate connexions, 
than by the most pathetic appeals, or by the severest 
censures and penalties against intemperance. 


In another part of their report the managers make 
this statement:— 


In our sister State, New York, the extent and suc- 
cess of the Temperance reform, have gone even be- 
yond the hopes of the intelligent and patriotic part 
of her population; who by their zealous and wisely 
concerted, and untiring efforts, have mainly contri- 
buted to so glorious a result. It appears from the 
**Second Annual Report of the New York State 
Temperance Society,” that in the year 1830, ‘‘the 
diminution, in the quantity of foreign liquors, pass- 
ing through the New York market for dumestic con- 
sumption, has been 1,471,718 gallons, costing about 
as many dollars, and being a falling off of more than 
fifty-three per cent. Of domestic spirits, it has been 


$500,000; the whole making a saving to the commu- 
nity of nearly two millions of dollars. 


well, and forcibly, if not elegantly, written, and it | 


may be read with profit, if not pleasure, even by 
those who are predetermined not to be influenced by 
its arguments and doctrines. Every one admits, that 
intemperance is one of the greatest curses that ever 
pervaded and weakened a civilized country, and, 


there are few among us, of correct habits of thought | 


and action, who would not step forward in an effort 
to preserve the drunkard from the error of his ways, 
or turn back the son from a path, which, by pursuing, 
had led to his sire’s destruction. It is this work of 
philanthropy the managers of the temperance socie- 
ties have in view. ‘They may be zealots in the cause 
—we believe that-some of them are—and by the 
inculeation of too severe a code of temperance, they 
shoot beyond the mark at which they aim. But, that 
they have effected much for the cause of morals and 
humanity, is unquestionable. Their report confirms 
it, and the decreased quantity cf ardent spirits which 
is drunk in this state and New York, since the forma- 
tion of these societies, fully proves it. We think, 
however, that the friends of temperance would bet- 
ter accomplish their object, by first levelling their 
weapons of reason, and cases of illustration, at 
ardent spirits. Let them eradicate the greater evil, 
and then, they can, with more hope of success, at- 
tempt to prevent the consumption of malt and vinous 
fluids. 

The managers, in the report before us, thus give 
the origin, and subsequent history, of their associa- 
tion. 

Taught by the history of human habits that absti- 
nence from the seductive poison of strong drinks, 
and, above all, of that most generally diffused and 
pernicious variety, ardent spirit, is the only sure gua- 
ranty against drunkenness and its horrible accompa- 
niments, a few benevolent individuals in the eastern 
section of our country agreed, not many years ago, 
to form a Temperance Society. They agreed tode- 
sist themselves entirely from the use of this liquor; 
and, adding precept and remonstrance to example, 
they did their utmost to induce their fellow citizens 
toa similar course. ‘The appeal made to the good 
sense of the country in favour of its best interests, 
has been nobly responded to; and at this time some 
hundred thousand freemen of these states have enter- 
ed their solemn protest against the use of ardent spi- 
rit. «The sincerity of these reformers, members of 
Temperance Societies, is best proved by the fact of 
their acting, themselves, up to the principle which 
they urge on their fellow citizens at large for adop- 
tion. ‘hey recommend abstinence from ardent spi- 
rit, and they give force to this recommendation by 
abstaining from it themselves. The example of tem- 

erance is not, as in times past, limited to scattered 
individuals, who have always been found in every 
district of our country; nor to people in other cli- 
mates; it is now set by numerous and powerful as- 
sociations—entire communities, including al) reli- 
gious persuasions and every political party. ‘To his 
personal conviction of the blessings of sobriety, a 
member of a temperance society adds a public pledge 
that he will exert himself to insure and diffuse them. 

Standing alone, a man might have allowed himself, 
ina moment of easy good nature, or for fear of ridi- 
cule, to become the victim of the hour, and to sacri- 
fice his feelings to the urgencies of thoughtless and 
boisterous companions—but in his new relations he 
is bound not to peril the reputation of his associates 
and the cause by such ill-timed concessions. In this 
point of view, jt is in the power of every inhabitant 
of the United States to strengthen himself, and give 
strength to others in the support of temperance; and 
on this ground, is it not the imperative duty of every 
man who is aware of the evils of strong drink, and 
who suffers from its use either in his own person, or 
in his relation to others, as.a father, a son, or a bro- 
ther, to enter his solemn protest against the practice 


Thisisthe estimate at the wholesale price—at the | 
, retail price, as sold in the dram shops, and taverns | 
and hotels, the lessened expenditure must be vast.’ | 
Such is the estimate of pecuniary saving: but who ean | 
calculate the gain in the health, morals and religion | 
ofa vast population, from whom such an amount of 
destructive drink has been withheld. 
| ** Enough information has been collected” by the 
executive committee of the New York State Tem- | 
| perance Society, to justify them ‘in estimating the | 
whole number of members in the state, as high as 
| 100,000. ‘The number of persons who have not yet 
‘connected themselves with Temperance Societies, 
but who practice on the principle of total abstinence 
from ardent spirits, probably exceeds the other num- 
‘ber. Coupling with these 200,000 persons, the chil- 
| dren and labourers under their control, and it is evi- 
dent, that the whole number in this state (N. York,) 
brought directly under the temperance reformation, 
exceeds half a million.” 


Without adhering to all the doctrines inculcated 
y this document, we think it deserving of general 


as some call him, in a number of his very best 
characters, and the cenclusion I have come to 1s, that 
he wants originality, variety, delicacy, feeling, and 
true passion. He counterfeits well for the stage; 
and there are times when I should be willing to re- 
ceive him into the brotherhood of great actors—but 
this is very rarely, and only fora few moments to- 
gether, except where he is playing after somebody 
else. I have seen him play one character through 
after a capital fashion—bearing up like a hero, and 
treading the stage and speaking with the voice of a 
hero; but he only played it, he did not feel it, ner 
make others feel it, and from a want of variety in 
his manner, carriage and voice, no human creature 
felt otherwise than he would at seeing a vigorous 
performer at Astley’s Amphitheatre, on horseback. 
For my own part—and I dare say his warmest ad- 
mirers will be satisfied with such an admission, if I 
went no further—I am disposed to put Mr. F. in the 
same rank with Lafond of Paris, Young, and Charles 
Kemble, of the English stage, and with Mr. Cooper 
and Mr. Pelby of our stage. He is above them all 
in some things, and they are all above him in others, 
and far above the multitude of second rates, the 
Wallacks, the Browns, the Woods, and the Duffs— 
the male Duffs, [ mean—for 1 look upon Mrs. Duff, 
notwithstanding her faults, as the best living actress 
—in tragedy. But he is not to be compared with 
Talma or with Ifland, (of the German theatre )—with 
John Kemble in two or three characters—Cato, 
Coriolanus, or Hamlet; with «Kean in Othello or 
Lear; with Booth in Richard, or lago, or Sir Ed- 
ward Mortimer; with Macready in Virginius, or 
with Cooper himself in Virginius, or Bertram,as he 
used to play both. At times, and fora few mo- 
ments, he is better than either, in some of their cha- 
racters; but wonderfully inferior to them in their 
best. As for Metamora—l deny his great excellence 
there.—With the exception of his grunt, his walk, 
his manner of standing, his look when he first ap- 
pears on the stage with his arm torn by the wolf (the 
finest incident of the play—if the impression were 
not immediately effaced by the vulgar bustle that en- 
sues)—and when he eyes the knife, with which he 
beats down the guard of the lordling, and his tone of 
voice two or three times, when he ¢a/ks better than 
ever Macready or Kean talked upon the stage,—the 
character of a North American Savage is not even 
tolerably represented. 

The acting, the language, and the plot, are all of 


perusal, and believe, its dissemination throughout 
the country, or an abstract of its principal arguments, 
| in some more popular form, would be attended with 
signal advantages to society. We have never seen 
| the evils of intemperance, or frequent indulgence in 
. strong drink, so clearly and forcibly depicted; and 
_ no one who peruses the statements here given, calmly 
‘and soberly, can fail to arrive at the conclusion, that 
however harmless ardent spirits may be, indulged in 
occasionally, and in small quantities, the indulgence 


at all, is dangerous to beings who are too frequently 


tinction to judgment and a sense of moral right. 


EXTENSIVE PEACH ORCHARDS. 
It is stated in the Springfield Republican, that a 


New York, has the largest peach orchards in Ame- 
rica. One of them isa mile and a half long, and con- 
tains 110 acres; the other contains 40 acres—in both 
there are about twenty-two thousand trees. They 
were commenced about nine years since, and the 
profits art fast raising the enterprising owner from 
poverty to wealth. It is said he last year refused 
seven thousand dollars for the peaches on the trees. 
The crop the present year is not'so abundant, but the 
price in market is sufficiently increased to afford him 
a handsome income. About two weeks since, Mr. 
Jones, with some of his neighbours, sent a cargo of 
four hundred baskets to the New York market, which 
readily sold at two dollars.a basket. A basket con- 
tains a little short of a bushel.- Some of his better 
peaches have since sold quick at five dollars a basket. 
The soil of these orchards, says the Republican, is 
worth very little for any other purpose, and is poor- 
er than the pine plains in this vicinity. 


The London Courier of a late date pronounces 
Dr. McHenry’s poem,—The Pleasures of Friend- 
ship,—‘‘ a very favourable specimen of American 
poetry;” and adds—** If, as we suppose, it is the in- 
tention of the author to publish his volume in this 
country, we think he will have no cause to regret the 


experiment. Some of his effusions are really beau- 
tiful.”’ 


FORREST—rae AMERICAN ACTOR. 
The following, from an intelligent eastern corre- 
spondent of the New York Courier, appears to us a 
fair criticisin of Forrest’s acting:— 


governed by their habits and appetites, in contradis-_ 


Mr. Jones, atShrewsbury, N. J. about 25 miles from 


a piece, for that matter. Fidelity indeed! Why, 
he is not even faithfully dressed. ‘Talk about his 
|knowledge of the Western Indians—when I saw 
him, instead of wearing trowsers or leggings stitehed 
up at the side, with a seam standing out all the way 
like a ruffle, he wore buckskin breeches and leather 
| gaiters! garnished, to be sure, with poreupine quills, 
and flaunting with loose furniture, like feathers and 
| strings. And so too with the tomahawk—made al- 
| together of iron. Where did he ever see that before? 
And suppose he had, in a few cases on the stage, how 
will he justify himself, or his admirers who talk so 
| much about his attention to costume, when they call 
|to mind that he is representing Philip of Mount 
Hope, with the tomahawks used then? The author 
‘has made him boastful, talkative, inconsistent, rash 
and credulous; but the player, instead of counteract- 
ing, enforces all these astounding absurdities, by 
abundant gesture and a loud voice, or striking atti- 
tude. Philip was crafty—and after his suspicions 
| wereawake, he never put himself in the white man’s 
power. Yet in this play, he is made to do so over 
and over again, to no purpose; aud, as if to make the 
absurdity more striking, the player extends it even 
beyond the obvious intention of the author. For 
example—Metamora keeps his gun, when he surren- 
ders himself for the last time, though urged to give 
itup;he is made to suspect and be prepared for 
| treachery, by the author, although he has twenty hos- 
tages at home. 1 do not stop to consider this—for 
such circumstances abound in the play. But 1 pass 
directly to the representation of Metamora by Mr. 
I. In this very scene, after refusing to give up his 
gun, he marches off before the escort, with his back 
towards them, so that he could have been shot through, 
or surprised and overpowered at any moment on his 
march. Was this to prove his own blind self-confi- 
dence? Then why not give up the gun? Did he 
trust to his knife and to his great bodily strength?— 


| 


— 
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King Leopold the 1st has announced his intention 


of marrying the Princess Marie of France, and ar- 
rangements for the ceremony are being made. 


SELECTIONS. 


Extract from Dr. Walsh’s Notices of Brazil. 
THE SLAVE TRADE. 


As the time of our departure from Rio was now 

arrived,the North Star, Captain Arabin, was appoint- 

ed to carry us home; and, on the 4th of May, 1829, 

we took leave of our good friends, and embarked at 

night at Bota Fogo bay. Before light in the morn- 

ing the anchor was weighed, and we stood out of the 

harbour, with a heavy sea and wet weather. 

The North Star had been three years on the coast 

of Africa, and she was stowed with all manner of 
African produce; between decks was a perfect mena- 

gerie, with different kinds of monkeys, parrots, and 

paroquets, which every one was bringing home to 
his friends; and I was awoke in the morning by such 
a concert of chattering and screaming, as made me 
think myself in Exeter *Change, on a visit to Pid- 
cock. But besides these larger animals, the ship 
swarmed with others that were not so agreeable. 

Myriads of ants, of a smaller size, but of a tougher 
consistence, and much harder to be killed than those 
at Rio, abounded in every direction, and devoured 
every animal and vegetable substance they could come 
at: they appeared to have destroyed all the fleas and 
bugs, but they then occupied their places, taking 
possession of our beds, and giving us no rest at 
night. Next came the cock-roaches of qsize al- 
most incredible. When I first saw them flying 
across the cabin, I thought they were some small 
African birds; for they moved with a force and evin- 
ced a strength and activity, altogether superior to 
what I could imagine in any of the insect tribe. They 
formed a nidus in every cavity; and whenever a fold 
of cloth or linen was opened, it was covered with 
their eggs or progeny in different stages. Another, 
and much more serious annoyance, were centipedes. 
These venomous creatures, sometimes four or five 
inches long, took refuge behind every projection 
that afforded them aretreat; and whenever a box, or 
even a book, was removed in my cabin, one or more 
of these monsters were seen gliding along, with his 
multitude of feet, and threatening every one that ap- 
proached him with his venomous fangs. 

To encounter these plagues Captain Arabin told 
me of a very singular device he had adopted. There 
is on the coast of Africa a very large and ravenous 
spider, resembling a tarantula, which feeds on all 
other insects, particularly the cock-roach; and ships 
sometimes encourage them on board to prey upon the 
other insects, as cats are taken to destroy rats or mice. 
With this view, he said, he had actually taken six on 
board, and found them of considerable service, I 
had no mode of judging how far the other insects 
had comparatively lessened, but certainly these spi- 
der cats liad enormously increased. In every angle 
of the timbers, in my cabin, a huge one had taken 
up his abode, his body nearly as large as a walnut, 
and his legs radiating from it in a circumference of 
seven or eight inches. They were not furnished 
with papulz, and formed no webs. I adopted what 
I thought a more effectual method of abating the 
nuisance. I procured a bottle of rum, which I di- 
rected my servant to hang up in the cabin, and im- 
merse in it every crawling insect they could catch; 
ina very short time he filled it with all manner of 
misshapen and hideous objects. 

Another effect of an African climate, was that pro- 
dueed on the biseuit. It was taken on board at Sier- 
ra Leone, and in the passage to Rio, the larve in the 
flour had generated living insects, which burrowed in 
the bread, and filled it with cerculios and different 
animaleala; it was literally ‘* instinet with life;” so 
that, when a piece of it was laid on the table, it began 
to move by its own internal living machinery. It 
was necessary to consume this on board, before fresh 
could be served out; but the providence of the captain 
had laid in a stock of flour at Rio, and we had fresh 
bread baked every day. 

As there was no chaplain on board, I cheerfully 
undertook that duty, and the more so, as I imagined 
my services would be the more necessary, from the 


‘Then why not give up the gun? Did he prefer keep- 
ing the gun for security? ‘Then why not make it a 
| security, and go behind, or keep the men he sus- 
pected in view? In the dying-scene, however, he 
played finely. There hiscurses were ast loud but 
deep. When he first appeared upop the stage, he 
| Was great; nothing could exceed his playing there. 

But his declamation is—what shal! I call it?—mere 

declamation—it is nothing more. J¢ never touches 
the heart. Even at the moment when hekneels over 
| the dead child—the man-child of his strength—the 
last hope of his royal heart—nay, when he planges 
‘the knife into the bosom of its mother—nobody ap- 
| pears affected by any other feeling than that of child- 
ish terror. Here, then, is proof that he does not 
feel—or, that feeling, he has not yet learned how to 
make others feel. Sir--I have known the pit mistake 
some ef his capital points, and the very children of 
the boxes, the little boys and girls, laugh at his Ays- 
terical sobbing. And when the author makes him 
play the orator; now in the very language of Tecum- 
seh; now in that of Rolla, even as where he intro- 
duces the strongest incident from Virginius,—the 
stabbing for love—nobody is moved. So in William 


**I have now seen our ‘ great American actor,’ 


Tell—nobody weeps when he plays William Tell. 
Good bye—No room for another word. A. 


number of sick persons naturally expected in a ship, 
returning directly from a long sojourn ona pestifer- 
ous coast. I was, however, agreeably surprised to 
find it otherwise. ‘The crew were remarkably heal- 
thy, with the exception of one or two, who were fast 
recovering, and every precaution was taken to keep 
them so, The most rigid cleanliness was adopted, 
the lower deck was kept constantly dry and sweet 
with a fine absorbent sandy powder. Every morning 
the main and upper decks were washed, and once a 
week scoured with sand-stones, 

When we were about afortnight at sea, we found 
ourselves approaching the spot where pirates abound, 
many of whom had recently committed most atroci- 
ous depredations. Their known practice is as follows. 
They set out geverally from the Havanna, to hoyer 
about the coast of Africa; and if they conveniently 
can barter for and embark a cargo of slaves, they pro- 
ceed directly for the island of Cuba. If they are 
not Braces in this speculation, or if an opportuni- 
ty for piracy presents itself, in any part of their voy- 
age, they seize the first ship they meet with, prefer- 
ring one already laden with slaves. Having taken 
possession of the vessel, they murder, or, sometimes, 
in rare cases, put on shore, in some desert place, the 
white men found on board, and then proceed with 
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the vessel and cargo to Cuba, where they land the 
slaves won a nad on the back of the island, and 
then enter the Havanna openly in ballast. This oc- 
curred in the case of a prize-crew of English put on 
board a captured slaver, who were murdered by these 
‘pirates in a ship called the Pelican. 

The island of Cuba seems now the refugium pec- 
catorum for every ruffian; and the spirit and practice 
of the buccaneers revived there at the putes day. 
Like Algiers, and the piratical states of Barbary, it 
has become the opprobrium of the commercial and 
civilized vesld, onl toquires the same exertion of a 
strong hand to put it down. It seems also to be the 
great inlet for slaves, and the incentive to continue the 
traffic, and this without any of those pretexts which 
the Brazilians yet can plead. In the treaty made 
with Spain, by the British government, on the 22d of 
September, 1817, the very first article is, ‘“‘ That the 
slave trade shall be abolished through the entire do- 
minions of Spain, on the 30th May, 1820, and that 
after that period it shall not be lawful for any sub- 
jects of the crown of Spain to purchase slaves, or to 
carry on the slave trade on the coast of Africa, on any 
pretext whatever.” To reconcile the speculators to 
the change, the sum of 400,000 pounds was actually 
paid by Great Britian, on the 20th February, 1818, 
tofthe Spaniards, as a full compensation for the losses 
consequent on the abolition. Notwithstanding this, 
20,000 slaves, it is calculated, are annually brought 
to Cuba, from the Gallinas and the river Bonny, on 
the coast of Africa, by the pirates and slavers. 

Captain Arabin had met, while on the coast, one of 
theseatrocious vessels. She wasa ship of war from the 
Havanna, commanded by a Spaniard of the name of 
Jose Afttonio de la Bega. She was called the Veloz 
Passageiro, mounted twenty-four long guns, and was 
manned by 161 desperate fellows, of all nations. She 
was about 400 Spanish, equal to 680 English tons, 
eapable of carrying 1200 slaves, and had a tender in 
company for stcowing 400 more. Captain Arabin 
could find no pretext to interfere with the captain on 
the coast of Africa, as he had no positive evidence 
that he was come on a slaving expedition; but he had 
received certain information, that he would sail for 
the Havanna on the Ist of May, with his own ship 
and his consort full of slaves, and so cross our course 
near the equator, about this time. We had been, 
therefore, for some days looking out for him, and 
as it was supposed he would make a desperate re- 
sistance, preparations were made for hig reception. 

The North Star was inferior in size, force, and 
complement of men, carrying only twenty-six short 
carronades, with two long guns, being only 500 tons 
burden, and having acomplement of 160 men. More- 
over, the masts were of a new and untried timber; 
the mizen sprung, the foremast decayed at the cap, 
the foretopsail-yard fished, and the rigging rotten; 
so that she was every way inferior in force and firm- 
ness to the armed slaver. Yet Captain Arabin was 
determined to board if they met, as well from a sense 

of 275 as because the crew would be allowed 10/. 
a head on all re-captured slaves; and in case of suc- 
cess in this instance, would share 16,000/. prize-mo- 
ney, an inducement which government most judi- 
ciously add to other incentives, in this great cause 
of humanity. The crew, therefore, were exercised 
at the carronades every day; as it was determined to 
run her aboard, the stoutest and most active young 
men, armed with cutlasses, were daily practised for 
that service, while the marines and boys with mus- 
kets, were ready to cover the attempt. 

On Friday, May 22, being in lat. 4° 43’ 8” and long. 
36° 23' W. we were talking of this pirate at breakfast, 
and the probability of meeting her in this place, when, 
in the midst of our conversation, a midshipman enter- 
ed the cabin, and said in a hurried manner that a sail 
was visible to the N. W. on the larboard quarter. 
We immediately all rushed on deck, glasses were 


ward, and the English union flag to be hoisted ; we 
had the wind right aft, and were running right down 
upogher, distant about four miles. She took nu no- 
tice of our gun and flag, and another was fired with 
as little effect. Orders were then given that one of 
the long guns at the bows should be shotted and sent 
after her. We all crowded to the forecastle to wit- 
ness the effect. The ball went ricochetting along 
the waves, and fell short of her stern; in a little 
time afterwards she hoisted a flag, which we perceiv- 
ed was Brazilian. ‘Two shot more were sent after 
her with as little effect, and the wind again dying 
away, our coming up with her before dark seemed 
very doubtful. iro increase the way of the ship, the 
_ guns of the bows were brought midships, but 
without effect; we were evidently dropping astern. 
We kept a sharp look-out with intense interest, lean- 
ing over the netting, and silently handing the glass 
to one another, as if a word spoken would impede 
ourway. At length the shades of evening closed on 
us, and we applied night glasses. For some time 
we kept her in view on the horizon, but about eight 
o’clock she totally disappeared. 

All night we were pointing our glasses in the di- 
rection in which she lay, and caught occasional 
glimpses of her, and when morning dawned, we saw 
her like a speck on the horizon, standing due north. 
We followed in the same track, the breeze soou in- 
creased our way to eight knots, and we had the plea- 
sure to find we were every moment gaining on her. 
We again sent long shot after her, but she only 
crowded the more sail to escape ; and we observed 
her slinging her yards ; that is, hanging them with 
additional cords, that they might be supported if the 
proper lifts were shot away. 

We could now discern her whole equipment; her 
gun streak was distinctly seen along the water, with 
eight ports of a side ; and it was the general opinion 
that she wasa French pirate and slaver, notorious 
for her depredations. At twelve o’clock, we were 
entirely within gun-shot, and one of our long bow 
guns was again fired at her. It struck the water 
alongside, and then, for the first time, she showed a 
disposition to stop. While we were preparing a 
second, she hove to, and in a short time we were 
alongside her, after a most interesting chase of thirty 
hours, during which we ran 300 miles. 

The first object that struck us, was an enormous 
gun, turning on a swivel, on deck, the constant ap- 
pendage of a pirate; and the next, were large kettles 
for cooking, on the bows, the usual apparatus of a 
slaver. Our boat was now hoisted out, and I went on 
beard with the officers. When we mounted her 
decks, we found her full of slaves. She was called 
the Veloz, commanded by Capt. Jose Barbosa, bound 
to Bahia. She was a very broad-deck ship, witha 
mainmast, schooner-rigged, and behind her foremast 
was that large formidable gun, which turned ona 
broad circle of iron, on deck, and which enabled her 
to act as a pirate, if her slaving speculation had fail- 
ed. She had taken in, onthe coastef Africa, 336 
males, and 226 females making in all 562, and had 
been out seventeen days, during which she had 
thrown overboard fifty-five. ‘The slaves were all 
enclosed under grated hatchways, between decks. 
The space was so low, that they sat between each 
other’s legs, and stowed so close together, that there 
was no possibility of their lying down, or at all 
changing their position, by night or day. As they 
belonged to, and were shipped on account of different 
individuals, they were all branded, like sheep, with 
the owners’ marks of different forms. 

‘These were impressed under their breasts, or on 
their arms, and, as the mate informed me, with per- 
fect indifference, ‘‘queimados pelo ferro quento— 
burnt with the redhot iron.” Over the hatehway stood 
a ferocious looking fellow, with a scourge of many 
twisted thongs in his hand, who was the slave-driver 


called for and set, and we distinctly saw a large ship| of the ship, and whenever he heard the slightest 


of three masts, apparently crossing our course, Va- 


rious conjectures were now made asto who or what/| eager to exervise it. 


she was, but in a little time the trim and look of the 


noise below, he shook it over them, and seemed 
Iwas quite pleased to take 
this hateful badge out of his hand, and I have kept it 


vessel decided us that she was a foreigner; and it was| ever since asa horrid memorial of reality, should I 
the general opinion that she was either a large slaver | ever be disposed to forget the scene I Witnessed. 


or pirate, or probably both, and Captain Arabin was 


As soon as the poor creatures saw us looking down 


strongly inclined to believe it was his friend the Spa-| at them, their dark and melancholy visages brighten- 


niard, from the coast of Africa, for whom we had 
been looking out, or another of the same kind, 
cruising on the look-out for our Eastand West Indian 
trade, which are generally crossed by pirates in this 
latitude. The strangernow hauled her wind, changed 
her course, and seemed to bear directly down upon | 
us. We clapped on studding and every other sail 
the ship could bear, and stood towards her; and as 
we were nearing every moment, there was a proba- 
bility we should soon meet. 

After about an hour standing towards us, she tack- 
ed, as if not liking our appearance, and alarmed at 
our approach, and stood away directly before the 
wind. We crowded all sail in chase. The breeze 
freshened, and at four bells we had neared so much 
that we had a distinct view of her hull, and we now 
were certain she was a slaver, and also perhaps a pi- 


slaves on board. This opinion was formed on that 
sagacity that a long experience on the coast of Africa, 
and a familiar acquaintance with such vessels had 
imparted. We were, therefore, all on the alert, ex- 
ulting in the om of liberating so many fellow- 
creatures, and bartering and bargaining for our share 
of the ransom-money, for it seemed almost certain 
that she could not escape us. She resembled, how- 
ever, a fox, doubling in all directions, and every mo- 
ment seeming to change her course to avoid us. 

- The captain now ordered a gun to be fired to lee- 


ed up. They perceived something of sympathy and 
kindness in our looks, which they had not been ac- 
customed to, and feeling instinctively that we were 
friends, they immediately began to shout and clap 
their hands, One or twohad picked up a few Por- 
tuguese words, and cried out ** Viva! viva!” The 
women Were particularly excited. They all held up 
their arms, and when we bent down and shook hands 
with them, they could not contain their delight; they 
endeavoured to ramble upon their knees, stretch- 
ing up to kiss our hands, and we understood that they 
knew we had come to liberate them. Some, how- 
ever, hung down their heads in apparently hopeless 
dejection; some were greatly emaciated, and some, 
particularly children, seemed dying. 

But the circumstance which struck us most forci- 
bly, was, how it was possible for such a number of 
human beings to exist, packed up and wedged toge- 
ther as tight as they could cram, in low cells, three 
feet high, the greater part of which, except that im- 
mediately under the grated hatchways, was shut out 
from light orair, and this when the thermometer, 
exposed to the open sky, was standing in the shade 
on our deck, at 89°. The space between decks was 
divided into two compartments, 3 feet 3 inches high; 
the size of one was 16 feet by 18, and of the other 40 
by 21; into the first were crammed the women and 

irls, and into the second, the men and boys; 226 fel- 
ow-creatures were thus thrust into one space 288 


feet square; and 336 into another space 800 feet 
square, giving the whole an average of 23 inches, and 
to each of the women not more than 13 inches, though 
many of them were pregnant. We also found man- 
acles and fetters of different kinds, but it appears 
that they had been taken off before we boarded. 

The heat of these horrid places was so great, and 
the odour so offensive, that it was quite impossible 
to enter them, even had there beenroom. They 
were measured as above when the slaves had left 
them. ‘The officers insisted that the poor sufferin 
creatures should be admitted on deck to get air an 
water. This wasopposed by the mate of the slaver, 
who, from a feeling that they deserved it, declared 
they would murder them all. The officers, how- 
ever, persisted, and the poor beings were all turned 
up together. It is impossible to conceive the effect 
of this eruption—517 fellow creatures of all ages and 
sexes, some children,some adults, some old men and 
women, all ina state of nudity, scrambling out toge- 
ther to taste the luxury ofa little fresh air and water. 
They came swarming up, like bees from the aperture 
of a hive, till the whole deck was crowded to suffoca- 
tion, from stem to stern; so that it was impossible to 
imagine where they could all have come from, or how 
they could have been stowed away. On looking into 
the places where they had been crammed, there were 
found some childern next the sides of the ship, in the 
places most remote from light and air; they were ly- 
ing nearly in a torpid state, after the rest had turned 
out. The little creatures seemed indifferent as to life 
or death, and when they were carried on deck, many 
of them could not stand. 

After enjoying for a short time the unusual luxury 
of air, some water was brought; it was then that the 
extent of their sufferings was exposed in a fearful 
manner. They all rushed like maniacs towards it. 
No entreaties, or threats, or blows, could restrain 
them; they shrieked and struggled, and fought with 
one another, for a drop of this precious liquid, as if 
they grew rabid at the sight of it. There is nothin 
which slaves, in the mid-passage, suffer from so muc 
as want of water. It is sometimes usual to take out 
casks filled with sea water, as ballast, and when the 
slaves are received on board, to start the casks, and 
refill them with fresh. On one occasion, a ship from 
Bahia neglected to change the contents of the casks, 
and on the mid-passage found, to their horror, that 
they were filled with nothing but salt water. All the 
slaves on board perished! We could judge of the 
extent of their suffering from the afflicting sight we 
now saw. When the poor creatures were ordered 
down again, several of them came, and pressed their 
heads against our knees, with looks of the greatest 
anguish, at the prospect of returning to the horrid 
place of suffering below. 

It was not surprising that they should have endur- 
ed much sickness and loss of life, in their short pas- 
sage. ‘They had sailed from the coast of Africa on 
the 7th of May; and had been out but seventeen days, 
and they had thrown overboard no less than fifty-five, 
who had died of dysentery and other complaints, in | 
that space of time, though they had left the coast in_ 
good health. Indeed, many of the survivers were 
seen lying about the decks in the last stage of ema- 
ciation, and in a state of filth and misery not to be 
looked at. Evenhanded justice had visited the effects 
of this unholy traffic, on the crew who were engaged 
in it. Eight or nine had died, and at that moment 
six were in hammocks on board, in different stages 
of fever. This mortality did not arise from want of 
medicine. There was a large stock ostentatiously 
displayed in the cabin, with a manuscript book, con- 
taining directions as to the quantities; but the only 
medical man on board to preseribe it was a black, who 
was as ignorant as his patients. 

While expressing my horror at what I saw, and 
exclaiming against the state of this vessel for convey- 
ing human beings, I was informed by my friends, 
who had passed so long atime on the coast of Africa, 
aud visited so many ships, that this was one of the 
best they had seen. ‘The height, sometimes, be- 
tween decks, was only eighteen inches; so that the 
unfortunate beings could not turn round, or even on 
their sides, the elevation being less than the breadth 
of their shoulders; and here they are usually chain- 
ed to the decks, by the necks and legs. In such a 
place, the sense of misery and suffocation is so great, 
that the negroes, like the English in the black-hole 
at Calcutta, are driven to frenzy. They had, on one 
occasion, taken a slave vessel in the river Bonny: the 
slaves were stowed in the narrow space between 
decks, and chained together. They heard a horrid 
din and tumult among them, and could not imagine 
from what cause it proceeded. They opened the 
hatches, and turned them up on deck. ‘hey were 
manacled together, in twos and threes. Their horror 
may be well conceived, when they found a number 
of them in different stages of suffocation; many of 
them were foaming at the mouth and in the last 
agonies—many were dead. A living man was some- 
times dragged up, and his companion was a dead bo- 
dy; sometimes, of the three attached to the same 
chain, one was dying, and another dead. The tumult 
they had heard, was the frenzy of those suffocating 
wretches in the last stage of fury and desperation, 
struggling to extricate themselves. When they were 
all dragged up, nineteen were irrecoverably dead. 
Many destroyed one another, in the hopes of procur- 
ing room to breathe; men strangled those nextthem, 
and women drove nails into each other’s brains. Many 
unfortunate creatures, on other occasions, took the 
first opportunity of leaping overboard, and getting 
rid, in this way, of an intolerable life. : 


the strongest terror at their deliverers. The slave 
dealers persuaded them that the English were canni- 
bals, who only took them to eat them. When unde. 
ceived, their joy and gratitude were proportionately 
great. Sometimes, a mortal malady h»:! »:ruek them 
before they were captured, from which they never 
could recover. They used to lie down in the water 
of the lee scuppers, and, notwithstanding every care, 
pined away to skin and bone, wasted with fever and 
dysentery; and, when at length they were consigned 
to the deep, they were mere skeletons. Unlike 
other impressions, habit had not rendered these 
things familiar, or hardened the hearts of my com- 
panions. On the contrary, the scenes they had wit- 
nessed made them only more susceptible of pity on 
the present occasion; and the sympathy, oe kind- 
ness, now showed these poor slaves, did credit to the 
goodness of their hearts. 

When I returned on board the frigate, I found the 
captain of the slaver pacing the deck in great agita- 
tion; sometimes clasping his hands, and occasionally 
requesting a drink of water; and when asked whether 
he would have any other refreshments, he replied, 
turning his head and twisting his mouth, with an ex- 
pression of intense annoyance, ‘‘nada, nada—nothing, 
nothing.” Meantime, his papers were rigidly ex- 
amined, to ascertain if they bore out his story. He 
said that he was a Brazilian, from Babia, and that 
his traffic was strictly confined to the scuth of the line, 
where, by treaty, it was yet lawful; that he made 
Bengo Bay, on the coast of Angola, nine degrees 
south of the line, traded along the coast, and took in 
all his slaves at Cabinda, and was returning directly 
home; that his ship had only received on board the 
number allowed by law, which airects that five slaves 
may be taken for every two tons; and that his eom- 
pliment was under that allowance. All this, his 
chart and log corresponded with. As the tale, how- 
ever, could be easily fabricated; and papers were 
written to correspond, a strict serutiny was made into 
other circumstances. Some of the poor slaves said 
they came from Badagry, a place in six degrees 
north latitude. Two of the crew, whose persons 
were recognised by some of our people, confessed 
they were left at Whida, by another ship, where 
they had been seen; and above all, the slave captain 
had endeavoured to escape by every means in his 
power, as conscious of his guilt; and it was not till 
after a persevering chase of three hundred miles 
that he was at length taken, and that too, sailing in a 
northerly direction, when his course to Bahia would 
have been south-west. He said, in reply, that the 
slaves might have been originally from Badagry, and 
sent, as is usual, to Cabinda, where he bought them; 
that the two men entered at Cabinda, to which they 
had been brought in a Spanish ship from Whida; 
and finally, that he did not bring to when required, 
because he imagined the North Star to be one of 
the large pirates which infest these seas, whom he 
endeavoured to escape from by every means in his 
power; and in fact, in his log, our ship was designat- 
ed ‘*hum briganda.” All this was plausible, and 
might be true. 


The instructions sent to the king’s ship as to the 
manner of executing the treaty of Brazil, are ve 
ambiguous. ‘They state in one place, that *‘no slave 
ship is to be stopped to the south of the line, on any 
pretext whatever.” Yet, in another, a certain lati- 
tude is allowed, if there is reason to suspect that the 
slaves on board ‘‘were taken in to the north.” B 
the first, the ship could not be detained at all, and it 
was dowbtful if there was just reason for the second. 
Even if there were the strongest grounds for captur- 
ing and sending her to Sierra Leone for adjudi- 
cation, where the nearest mixed commission sat, a 
circumstance of very serious difficulty occurred. It 
would take three weeks, perhaps a month, or more, 
to beat up to windward to this place, and the slaves 
had not water for more than half that time, and we 
could not supply her. A number had already died, 
and we saw the state of frenzy to which the survivers 
were almost driven from want of this element.— 
On a former occasion, a prize of the North Star, sent 
te Sierra Leone, had lost more than 100, out of a 
very small complement, while beating up the coast, 
notwithstanding every care; and it seemed highly 
ae that in this case but few could sarvive.— 

nder these doubtful circumstances, then, it appear- 
ed more legal and even more humane to suffer them 
to proceed on their course to Bahia, where it is pro- 
bable, after all, the remnant left alive would be final- 
ly sent, after an investigation by the commissioners, 
as having been taken in within the limits of legal 
traffic. {t was with infinite regret, therefore, we 
were obliged to restore his papers to the captain, and 
permit him to proceed, after nine hours’ detention 
and close investigation. 


Goryey’s Stream Carriace.—Notwithstanding 
the weakness of the experimental carriage introduc- 
ed by Mr. Gurney into this country, we understand 
that a few weeks ago it travelled from Glasgow to 
Paisley in 31 minutes, carrying its own tender and 
eleven persons; and returned by Renfrew, a distance 
of nine miles, in 45 minutes, Carriages on this prin- 
ciple are running regularly from Gloucester to 
Cheltenham, travelling at 12 miles per hour, carryin 
30 passengers. Each of the carriages have average 
upwards of 3,000 passengers within the last four 
months without the least accident, which must evi- 
dently prove the utility of Mr. Gurney’s invention. 
The experimental carriage now in Glasgow, will be 
soon in operation, and improved upon as to power 


They often found the poor negroes impressed with 


and safety.— 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. _ 


From the [ilinois Magazine. 
A FRONTIER SCENE. 


The following anecdote, which is highly characte- 
ristie of the period of our history in which it oc- 
curred, and of the persons to whom it relates, was 
communicated to us in conversation, from a highly 
authentic source, and is given without alteration, ex- 
cept such as unavoidably occurred in clothing it in 
our own language. 

Captain Crawford, of Virginia—the same who af- 
terwards, under the name of Colonel Crawford, was 
taken prisoner, inhumanly tortured, and murdered by 
the Indians—was marching a company from the fron- 
tiers of his own state to the Ohio river. The occa- 
sion is not exactly known: it might have been during 
Braddock’s expedition in 1763, or in some of the ex- 

ditions previous to Dunmore’s war, which ocecurr- 
edin 1774. From the ages of the parties, we rather 
incline to the former date. Crawford’s men were, 
of course, hunters and farmers from the outskirts of 
the Virginia settlements—most probably young, dar- 
ing, hardy volunteers, of the same class as the pio- 
neers who shortly after that period overrun the fo- 
rests of Kentucky; and he himself was a bold, enter- 

rising man. Previous to his leaving the neighbour- 
food of the settlements, Crawford, from some acci- 
dent, found himself in want of the means of trans- 
tion for some of his baggage or stores, and at a 
lace where he halted in the woods fortunately fell 
in with a wagoner who had stopped to rest his horses 
at the same spot. In such an emergency, Captain 
Crawford felt no hesitation in pressing the team and 
its driver into the service, and accordingly commu- 
nicated his design.to the wagoner. . The latter, highly 
ineensed, was inclined to resist what he considered 
an oppressive act; but he was alone, in the midst of 
a military band, who were ready and able, at a word, 
to enforce their commander’s order. The wagoner 
wasa great, gigantic, two fisted, square built fel-. 
low, <a bore on his face the marks of many a hard 
fought battle. He was, in fact, anoted bruiser. He 
reeeived Captain Crawford’s order with an air of 
at dissatisfaction, and remained for a moment si- 
ent, looking sullenly at the troops, as if indignantly 
measurin their strength against his own weakness. 
He then observed to the Captain, that it was hard to 
be forced to go against his own will—that every man 
ought to have a fair chance—that he had not a fair 
chance, inasmuch as the odds were so great against him 
as to deprive him of the power of protecting his own 
right. He would,however,make a proposition, which 
he thought the Captain was bound in honour to accede 
to: ‘I will fight you,” said he, ‘‘or any man in your 
company. If I am whipped, I will go with you cheer- 
fully; but if conquer, you must let me off.” In 
making this proposal, the wagoner showed himself 
an able negotiator. He either knew Crawford’s cha- 
racter, or he had read it during the interview. The 
Captain was an expert woodsman, stout, active, and 
chivalrous, and prided himself on his personal prow- 
ess,for which he had already obtained some celebrity. 
To have declined the wagoner’s challenge might 
have seemed to indicate a want of manhood—it _— 
have lessened him in the eyes of his men—and his 
own disposition and code of ethics, perhaps, suggest- 
ed. that the wagoner was entitled, in justice, to the 
fair chance which he claimed. He accordingly ac- 
cepted the challenge, and both parties began to strip 
for the combat. 

At this moment, a tall young man, who had re- 
cently joined the company, and was a stranger to 
most of them, who had been leaning carelessly against 
a tree, eyeing the scene with apparent unconcern, 
stepped forward, and drew Crawford aside. 
tain,” said he, ‘‘you must let me fight that man—he 
will whip you.”? Crawford was not willing to appear 
to back out, but the youth insisted that to have the 
Captain beaten, which would be the result if he per- 
sisted, would tarnish the honour of the company; 
and moreover, that he himself was the only man who 
could whip the wagoner. The confidence of the 
youth, and a something about him which inspired 
confidence in others, enabled him to carry his point. 
Captain Crawford having done all that policy requir- 
ed, in accepting the challenge, very prudently suf- 
fered*himself to be persuaded by his men to let the 
stranger take his place. 


The two combatants were soon stripped and pre- 
pared for the fight. ‘There was a great disparity in 
their appearance, the odds being decidedly in favour 
of the wagoner. He was in the vigour of life, big, 
muscular, hardened by exposure, and experienced in 
affairs of this kind. The youth, who, when clad in 
his hunting shirt, seemed siender, now showed him- 
self to be a young giant. His frame had not yet ac- 
quired the fulness, the compactness, and the vigour 
of ripe manhood which it afterwards possessed to so 
high a degree—his limbs seemed to be loosely hung 
together, but his bones and muscles were enormous, 
and his eye full of courage. 

The conflict, though bloody, was short. The wa- 
goner was completely and terribly beaten. The youth 

ng on him With the ferocity of an enraged tiger, 
and the battle was no longer doubtful. Wherever 
the tremendous fist of the youth struck, it inflicted a 
severe wound. ‘The blood followed every blow; and 
the be ry who had been the victor in many a hard 
fought field,in a few minuteslay mangled and exhaust- 
ed at the feet of his vanquisher, who was but little, 
if at all hurt. 

That youth was Danret Monrean, who had now, 
for the first time, taken the field against the enemies 
of his country as a private soldier, who afterwards 
rose to the rank of Major General, who so often led 


“Cap- | 


our armies in battle, and who was perhaps more fre- 
quently d with the enemy than any other offi- 
cer of the American revolution. He was as celebrat- 
ed for his activity, strength, and personal courage, 
as for his military genius; and the above is one ofa 
great number of incidents in his life which attest his 
almost incredible bodily power. 


ALGIERS. 


This colony is situated at a distance of 130 leagues 
from the shores of Provence. It furnishes wheat, 
which is remarkable for the excellence of its quality 
and the length of time it will keep. The annual 
produce of the land is from twelve to fifteen for one; 
in land newly cleared this product increases to 
twenty and twenty-five, and more. The fertility of 
the southern provinces of Russia is not greater; the 
soil of America is not richer, and the price of la- 
bour, which in the United States is equal to 40 
or 50 sous a day, is in the environs of Algiers not 
more than 12 or 15 sous; at a greater distance from 
the city it is still less. 

In crossing the breed of Barbary sheep with the 
Merinos, a mixed race is obtained, the wool of which 
partakes of the fineness of the Spanish wool, and of 
the length, suppleness and elasticity of the African 
species. In the public markets of Algiers, a sheep 
is sold for 25 or 30 sous with its fleece, and for 35 
sae an ox may be bought there weighing 250 or 300 

unds. 

The Barbary horses have, through neglect, be- 
come small and of mean appearance; but little care 
would be necessary to regenerate the breed and 
make them excellent horses for light cavalry. 

The olive tree is indigenous throughout the re- 

ney of Algiers, the territory of which is 225 
eagues in length, and about 75 leagues of 25 to a 
degree, in width. Such is the humidity of the soil 
that the olive tree there acquires an unusual develop- 
ment; grafted, it commences bearing fruit in the 
tenth year of itsgrowth. Raw silk and cotton, (for 
the climate of Algiers is not less favourable to the 
cotton tree than that of Georgia and Florida,) rice 
and tobacco may be grown there with as much faci- 
lity, and under as many advantages, as in any part of 
the globe. 

Situated between the 37th and 34th degrees of la- 
titude north, rising in three wide plains from the 
shores of the Mediterranean to the little Atlas, from 
the little Atlas to the mountains of Tettery, and 
from the mountains of Tettery to the great Atlas, at 
a height of 800 metres above the level of the sea, the 
climate of Algiers is congenial to the vegetables of 
Southern Europe and the tropics. The vine and 
sugar cane, the coffee tree of the Yemen, hemp, and 
flax, will all flourish there alike. 

The wise military and political regulations of 
General Clausel, and the success of the campaign of 
Modea, says M. Juchereau de Saint Denis, have 
already caused a considerable advance to be made by 


the Algerine population towards civilization and} 


industry. If no obstacle deranges the system he has 
adopted, the regency of Algiers, which has so long 
been the scourge and dread of Europe, will soon 
become, as it was in the time of the Romans, the 
most civilized, flourishing and happy portion of the 
Globe. In place of a desert, on which here and 
there are still perceptible the scattered remains of 
large cities—in place of a few villages composed of 
miserable huts made of reeds and covered with clay, 
the creative voice of industry will call into exist- 
ence the four hundred towns of the time of Saint 
Augustine. 

The expense of the occupation of Algiers has 
been more than compensated by the produce of the 
public revenues; the receipts exceeded the expenses 
in 1830, 1,137,534 fs. ; the year 18351 had commenced 
with this balance on hand, and according to the eal- 
culation of the military intendant, the surplus of the 
present year, with the contingents of the Beys of 
Oran and Constantine, will be more than five millions 
of francs. Persons who have made themselves 
well acquainted with the country, and who know its 
resources, think, that before fifteen years have pass- 
ed away, the annual revenue which the French go- 
vernment will draw from this regency, by contribu- 
tions and by the rent of the public domains, will 
exceed thirty millions. 

EXHIBITION OF TWO OURANG QUTANGS. 

Hitherto no opportunity has been afforded in this 
country of seeing two of these animals in juxta-posi- 
tion, that their reciprocal feelings might be watched 
while in‘ each other’s society, and recorded. A sin- 
gle animal of thisclass, so libellous on humanity, 
and so humiliating withal to the ** lords of the crea- 
tion,”’ is not of rare occurrence; and it was, there- 
fore, with no ordinary feelings that we obtained a 
nearer insight into what might be called the domes- 
tic economy of a class which approaches so nearly, 
in many of the common features of animal life, to the 
lord and master—so much so, that we felt the truth 
(and felt it at —_ of the observation of the philoso- 
pher, ‘‘that we only differ from the brute ratione et 
oratione.” These animals are both young, and of 
different sizes—one is from Borneo, the other from 
Africa, their ages respectively between two and three 
years. Their height is not more than two feet or 
two feet and a half; the fingers and feet (for we can- 
not avoid speaking thus instead of calling them 
paws) very closely assimilate to the human extremi- 
ties. —They are perfectly cleanly in their habits; the 


male has got a slight cold, and is clothed in a cotton 
wrapper, he converts his cold to good purposes, for 


when in want of any thing he commences wheezing, 
and seldom desists until he has obtained what he de- 
sires, either a piece of an orange or something to 
drink. His cough is, perhaps, one of the most per- 
fect simulacra of human affections about him; for, 
looking away, one could hardly be convinced that 
it did not issue from the larynx of an old man, to 
whom in many respects,especially the dull brillianey 
of the eyes about the iris and cornea, the resem- 
blance is painfully striking. Were the nose a little 
elongated and more prominent, this creature would 
bear a much closer resemblance to humanity than the 
most perfectly preserved mummy, 

While we remained in the room he stretched him- 
self to sleep, being apparently tired; he lay on the 
left side, folding his arm beneath the head for a pil- 
low, and careless of the presence of several specta- 
tors, addressed himself to sleep in the human pos- 
ture. He drew the blanket with which he was pro- 
vided over his head, in order to produce darkness as 
an excitement to slumber, and appeared, if the head 
were covered, to care little for the extremities. 
While he remained thus,the female, who apparently 
has less of intelligence, or instinct, or whatever the 
half-rational, half-natural prompting may be called, 


came elose up to her companion, peeped out of her 


dull heavy lids at his recumbent posture, laid her 
head near his for a few moments, but left him, se- 
duced by the attractiveness of her favorite food, 
hemp-seed, the very rattling of which at a distance, 
in a bag or box, begot in her a whine of anticipation. 
The female is very much denuded of her hair, and 
appears from some livid marks about different parts 
of the body to have suffered much from knocking 
about the sea. Her abdomen is singularly protuber- 
ant, and when half recumbent the head reclines on 
it as onacushion. They both appear to have great 
reluctance to standing upright, but in almost every 
other mode of locomotion they differ materially.— 
Some anecdotes are related of their conduct on ship- 
board; the female had always a t terror of the 
cook, and whenever he approached she carefully 
smelled at and examined with her fingers whether 
he had a knife or not inhis hand. At Poplar she 
was shown a boa-constrictor, the sight cf which af- 
fected her in a most pitiable manner, and she shrunk, 
as it were, from it with horror. At first sight we 
must confess that we viewed both with something 
akin to disgust—the frightful similarity to “‘poor hu- 
manity” shocked our sensations of pride, while it 
awakened our curiosity for a more intimate examina- 
tion of its objects. But the playfulness and harmless- 
ness of both removed in a short time all first impres- 


sions. 


Dr. Parr.—Parr’s excuse for his indolence, or 
unpersevering industry, was, that his stomach was 
as strong as the shield of Telamonian Ajax, and his 
spirits, even under attacks of illness, were indomita- 
ble, and (as he himself styles them) ‘* Zon spirits.” 
Heavens! whatan advantage is that temperament 
above the general condition of literary men! Cole- 
ridge, for example, struggling with the ravages of 
opium for the last thirty years, and with the res an- 
gusti domi, in a degree never known to Parr, has 
contrived to printa dozen octavo volumes. And 
were all his contributions to the Morning Post and 
Courier collected, and his letters, many and long, 
together with his innumerable notes on the fly-leaves 
and margins of books, he would appear to have been 
# most voluminous author, instead of meriting the re- 
proach which too often we have been fated to hear of 
shameful indolence and waste of stupendous powers. 
Of Dr. Parr’s very criminal indolence, there was but 
one palliation: much of his life had passed in the 
labours of the sehool-room; and his leisure from 
those was excusably turned to purposes of relaxation. 
Still he had latterly a long period of immunity from 
toils of every kind; he had a library of above ten 
thousand volumes; he had increasing wealth; and, for 
years, he toiled not, neither did he spin. As to his 
execrable hand-writing, that is rather an explanation 
than a justification of his sterility. Pretty often he 
had the aid of volunteer amanuenses; and was he at 
any time too poor to have paid a secretary? Begin- 
ning with some advantages for literary research so 
much beyond those of Gibbon, in his far greater fa- 
ae the languages of ancient books, why 
should Dr. Parr, the apologist of universities against 
Gibbon, not have left behind him a monument of 
learned industry as elaborate and as useful as his? 
On the whole, we fear that Dr. Parr, as an author, 
must always be classed with those who have spent 
their vigour upon ludicra, certamina, and sciomache, 
mock fights, mimic rehearsals, and combats, with 
the momentary exhalations of party madness, rather 
than upon the ‘‘good fight” of a scholar anda Chris- 
tian, in that eternal war which exists between igno- 
rance and truth, between the world and pure religion; 
that his knowledge and the sweat of his brow have 
been laid out upon palaces of ice, incapable of sur- 
viving the immediate atmosphere under which they 
arose, and dissolving with the first revolution of the 
seasons, rather than upon the massy Roman masonry 
that might have sustained his influence to a distant 


posterity. 


The following are the articles contained in the 
August Number of the Southern Review, which we 
will be published ina day or two:—Je- 
remy Bentham and the Utilitarians; Operation of 
Poisons; French Novels; Theory of association in 
matters of Taste; Codification; Small Pox, Varioloid 
diseases,and Vaecine; Woolbych’s Life of Judge Jef- 
freys; Waterhouse’s Junius. 
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Remakks or THE Canapa Cunistian SENTINEL 
on THE American Pertopicats. 

It has appeared to us that there is something 
deficient in the system pursued in our sister, 
Churches in the United States in re to re- 
ligious periodicals. It is not with the manner 
of conducting particular papers that we are dis- 
posed to find fault. Perhaps there are local 
exceptions and reasons why each considerable 
section of country should be supplied with its 
own periodical, adapted to its own local wants, 
which could only be met by a local paper. We 
are fully convinced that the little Mes-— 
senger, published at Auburn, is calculated to do 
more good within the sphere of its own par- 
ticular labours, and among the people where it 
circulates, than could be done by any other pub- 
lication. Most probably this is the case with 
every considerable tract of country throughout 
the Union. Exigencies and emergencies, are 
produced on the spot, which can be met effec- 
— only in a kind of extemporaneous manner, 
and by persons on the spot; and perhaps wee 
periodicals, in the present state of the world, 
are the most efficient in meeting these local 
emergencies. This is the age of innovation, 
when new religious projects and modifications 
of old heresies are starting forth in every cor- 
ner, as if by concert, and which require to be 
promptly met and exposed by the same means 
by which they are brought before the public. 
And as these things take wings and fly about 
for a season like ‘‘divers swarms of “flies,” 
spreading corruption and ruin in their progress, 
the best way to arrest themis by a weekly paper 
sent among them, into the very field of their 
operations. 

But the Church, we think, as she has interests ~ 
of another description, needs also another class 
of periodicals, —one calculated for circulation all 
over the Union: and this one should be either 
a monthly ora quarterly periodical. Of course, 
such a periodical should be devoted to theologi- 
cal literature of a higher class, and calculated 
for persons of more mental attainment than falls 
to the lot of the majority of readers. One such 
periodical, we humbly conceive, would be am- 
ply sufficient for the whole Union. And it 
would thus be a sort of generalissimo over its. 
‘* captains of thousands,” the weekly papers. 
It should be subject also to the direction and 
control of the house of bishops, as its inferiors 
should be to their diocesans: and none should 
be acknowleged by the Church as Church pe- 
riodicals, but such as were held accountable to 
the Church, as she cannot recognise the principle 
of private adventure in the field of gospel labours. 

New York or Philadelphia would, as we con- 
ceive, be the most fitting place of publication 
for such a work. 

We cannot but think that a paper got up 
under such auspices would not only be much 
more certain of permanence, but also, by being 
so respectably supported, be calculated more 
extensively to subserve the best interests of the 
Church, and more firmly establish, if need be, 
the great principle of unity in the hearts of the 
people. 

Of the periodicals now in operation, we de- 
cidedly think, as far as our acquaintance extends, 
that the Protestant Episcopalian, of Philadel- 
phia, maintains the highest character. For a 
weekly paper, the Episcopal Watchman, Hart- 
ford, has heretofore been conducted with much 
judgment; and the year that it was under lay- 
editorship, it did by no means forfeit its previ- 
ous claims to respectability and usefulness, 
How it will hold out under its new form remains 
to be seen; but we hardly think that the change 
will be forthe better. The Churchman, for the 
few numbers we have seen, meets our appro- 
bation; and we have no doubt of its being a 
useful paper. The Charleston Gospel Messenger 
is a respectable monthly periodical, though we 
deem it inferior to the Protestant Episcopalian: 
however, it may possess local excellencies of 
which we areignorant. The Gambier Observer, 
we have not seen. The Philadelphia (now 
Episcopal) Recorder, ranks the lowest in our 
estimation of any Church paper we have seen; 
as it appears to lose sight of the ‘distinctive 
principle,” and carry a semisectarian face. We 
think it conducted in direct opposition to the 
expressed sentiments of ‘A Pastoral Letter of 
the House of Bishops, issued in 1814;” in which 
there is a temperate but firm avowal of their 
disapprobation of the modern system of getting 
up religious excitements, and raising those 
frenzied exhibitions of animal feeling now so 
common. Of these intemperate proceedings 
the Episcopal Recorder is a warm advocate and 
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PHILADELPHIA. ALBUM. 


or Society Persta.—Accord- 
ing tothe doctrine inculeated by Mahomet, the wo- 
men in Persia are not only excluded from all society, 
but go about so little, that a traveller might pass 
through the whole country and not see a female face; 
as the Persians are, perhaps, even more jealous than 
the Turks. The Armenian and other Christian wo- 
men living amongst them, are obliged to conform to 
Mahometan Jaw in this respect, and cover their fa- 
ces, and wrap up their figures in a large sort of do- 
mino or feradgee, in the same manner as the native 
women, or they would be insulted. So naturalized 
are the Christians to this custom, that it was the 
cause of a great disappointment to us on one occa 
sion. An Italian doctor, who had lately been mar- 
ried to an Armenian, was polite enough to endeavor 
to induce his bride to uncover her face for our curio- 
sity and amusement; but his best efforts to persuade 
her it would not be improper were in vain. The 
lady even smokeda kaliaun (the Persian hookah) 
whilst we were in company with her, but kept it un- 
der her veil; it was altogether a most ludicrous 
scene. In vain we told her thatit was unfair she 
should have the opportunity of seeing us through the 
little holes of her dress, and that we could not be 

rmitted the advantage of seeing her, even with 
er husband’s consent. She felt it would be ex- 
tremely indecent to show her face, and we were obli- 
ed to satisfy ourselves with the assurance of her 
Teeband, that she was not worth seeing, and the great 
probability, that she would accidentally have drop- 
ped aside her veil if she had had any hopes of ex- 
citing our admiration. The singular state of society 
among these people will be illustrated, perhaps, by 
another trifling aneedote; for we were nota little 
amused during a stupendous entertainment given us 
by arieh Persian, near Hamudan, having, in the 
course of conversation, asked our host how many 
children he had, to perceive him turn round to his 


servant for the necessary information.—{Alcock’s 
Travels. 


LONDON FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 


Moraine Dress.—A white jaconet muslin dress; 
the corsage square, and gathered round the top into 
a band, which is lightly embroidered at each edge; 
the fulness disposed in small plaits, arranged en cur. 
The sleeve is an improvement on the imbecille form, 


very large at top, and wide, but not extravagantly so 
at the wrist. ‘Two deep flounces of rich embroidery, 
placed one immediately above the other, go round | 
the border, and reach rather above the knee. The | 
apron is of changeable gros des Naples, Tilac shot 

with white; it is arranged in bands, disposed en | 
ceur before and behind; and ornamented on each | 
shoulder, and at the back of the ceinture, with neuds 
of riband tocorrespond. English lace cap; the caul | 
of moderate height; the trimming of the front light, | 
short at the ears, and partially drooping over the left | 
side of the forehead. It is trimmed with knots of | 
cut riband to correspond with the apron; the brides | 
fasten in bows and ends on the right side. 


Eventne Dress.—A dress of mousseline de soie, | 
white figured in gold colour; the corsage cut plain | 
and square behind, and in crossed drapery and very | 
low in front. A guimped—that is a plain standing: | 
up tucker of blond lace, is seen in the centre of the | 
bosom only. Beret sleeves, of the usual form. The 
hair is turned back in a low soft bow on each side of | 
the forehead, which is ornamented with a gold fer- | 
roniere, and disposed in full bows on the summit of 
the head. A blond lace scarf is arranged in the lap- 
pet style round the bows; it is attached by a bouguet | 
of roses placed in front, and another behind. Neck | 
chain, bracelets, &c. gold, of rich, but light, work- | 
manship. 


| 
FOREIGN: EXTRACTS. 

Sours.—The soups of France, though not so | 
strong and seasoned, or spicy, as those of England, 
are infinitely more various, light and succulent; if we | 
except an English white soup made by a first-rate 
artiste. The French bouillon, too, is generally bet- | 
ter, and contains the very soul and quintessence of | 
the meat in which the casserole’ has carefully and | 
cautiously performed its duty. All the vegetable | 
kingdom, moreover, is put into play; and turnips, | 
carrots, celery, asparagus, onions, cloves, tomata, | 
cucumbers, lentils, chicoree, chesnnts, and (save the | 
mark!) cabbage, gently meander through ard mix | 
with the soups, into which the taste or the caprice of | 
the chef shall fling them. Among the best, it not the | 
best of French soups, we reckon the pure des ca- 
rottes au ris—so rich, so red, and so racy. How 
gently does the carrot appear to have insiwuated 
itself into the bouillon, ‘incarnadining” the mul- | 
titudinous broth, and making the brown ‘‘one red” 
—orient as the first tint of ‘‘russet-clad morn,” or as 
the first glow ofthe gently expanding rose. Ever 
dear and honoured Laiter, it was at thy restaurant, 
at the corner of the Rue Castiglione. that we last 
indulged ourselves, even to a gentle satiety, (which 
cheered but did not pall) in a carrot soup. Here 


France, analagous to those of Messrs. Villerme and | 


is a soupe a la reine not at all to be despised, re- 
setabling our white soup in colour, and in a great 
proportion of the materials it may fairly rival it, if 
made by a good cook. To those who rejoice in 
croutes, we may remark that they are always better 
managed in France than in. England, and that they 
never in the former country give to the soup, in 
technical phrase, acolour “trop ombre.”? A puree 
de gibier is fit for the ‘* private eating” of any lad 


among them all; but in order to make itas it should | 


be made, you must put down three pounds of sliced 
lean beef, four es two pounds of veal, two 
pounds of sliced ham, a pheasant or two, carrots, 
onions, four heads of celery, three cloves, and a 
small nosegay of fennel. 
must be your own fault if you have not a good soup. 


Monthly Magazine. 

In the Court of Common Pleas on Saturday, an 
action was brought by a Mr. Budd, to recover 10. 
the price of a colt sold to him by a Mr, Fairman, on 
the ground that the terms of the warranty were not 
made out. The terms of the warranty were as fol- 
low :—‘* Received of Mr. Budd 10/. for a gray colt, 
four years old, warranted sound;” and the question 
now was whether this included warranty as to age or 
only asto soundness. ‘here was no objection to the 
colt on the ground of soundness, but his age was not 
correctly stated in the warranty. The Lord Chief 
Justice was of opinion that the warranty only went to 
the soundness, and not to the age of the colt, and that 
therefore the present action could not be maintained. 
The statement as to the age of the colt was only a 
fraudulent representation, and not actionable under 
the form of an action to recover under warranty. The 
plaintiff was non-suited. In the same Court a verdict 
with 9/. 8s. damages was given against a cabriolet 
owner (Mr. Abbot) for an injury occasioned by a 


cabriolet of his striking against the chaise of a Mr. 
Learmouth. 


The autopsy of Granier, which was performed 50 
hours after his death, has disappointed in many res- 
pects the expectation of medical men. The stomach, 
far from having collapsed by sixty-three day’s ab- 
stinence from food, presented its usual size—so that, 
from the mere inspection of it, the death of the in- 
dividual could not have been attributed to want of 
food. This organ contained about a glassful of green- 
ish liquid, presumed to be gastric juice. The in- 
testines exhibited nothing extraordinary. The mus- 
cles, although reduced to simple membranes, by the 
effect of a complete marasmus, were red, and their 
fibres rigid, which is very remarkable. The body, 
naturally strong, and five feet one inch in height, 
weighed only fifty-two pounds. Some peculiar ap- 
pearancesconnected with the craniological system 
may serve for the illustration of Dr. Gall’s doctrine, 
which, however, is considered far from infallible. 
On examining the head, there was found a very strik- 
ing protuberance immediately above and behind the 
orifice of theear. Dr. Gall designates this as the 
seat of the blood-thirsty instinet. On the crown of 
the head, this author marks a protuberance as the 
distinctive sign of goodness, piety, and the love of 
God. Granier had a visible cavity in that part of the 
skull;—it is well known that he constantly refused 
the succour of religion. Finally, behing that cavity, 
and on the same line, there were two protuberances, 
announcing firmness of character and perseverance. 
—FParis Paper.—|Granier was a criminai, who re- | 
fused to take any food when in prison. } 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE INFLUENCE OF CoLD ON 
NEW BORN Cuitpren.—Dr. Trevisan has been 


ith such materials, it |. 


#licy wantonly whirl her, as she were a thing 


making researches in Italy, principally at Castel | 
Milne Edwards, in France. The conelusions at | 
which he arrives are—In Italy, of 100 infants born in | 
December, January, and February, 66 die in the first | 
month, 15 more in the course of the year, and 19 sur- 
vive: of 100 born in spring, 48 survive the first year; 
of 100 born in summer, 83 survive the first year; of 
100 born in auturan, 58 survive the same period. He 
attributes this mortality of infants solely to the prac- 
tice of exposing them to the cold air afew days after | 
their birth, for the purpose of having them baptized | 
at the church. Dr. Trevisan, as well as M. Milne | 
Edwards and Villerme, calls the attention of the ee- 


| clesiastical authority to measures calculated to put 


a stop to such disasters, without violating the pre-_ 
cepts or practices of religion. —Literary Gazette. 


PRIVILEGE OF AMBASSADORS.—During the Ball at 
St. James’s Palace on Thursday night, a footman of | 
the name of Stanfield, in the service of his Excellency | 
Count Mandesloh, the Wirtemburg Minister, was _ 
taken into custody for an assault upon a police con- 
stable,and carried to the station-house in Vine street. 
Upon the occurrence becoming known to the Ambas- | 
sador, he sent a message to the station-house, request- | 
ing that his servant might be liberated, and promising 
that he should attend the next morning to answer the 
charge. ‘The servant was, in consequence, imme-— 
diately liberated. The next morning, however, in- | 
stead of the footman attending, the Ambassador sent 
amessage, stating that he should extend to his servant | 
the protection to which by the law of nations he was | 
entitled. The police constable stated the case to the 


Commissioners, who requested him to proceed no 
further. 


A Particutar Witness.—A livery stable keeper | 
being under examination, at the Old Baily, respect- 
ing the purchase of a horse which had been stolen, 
was asked whether he had not agreed for the horse, 
and paid for it ultimately—and replied—No, sir, I 
paid for it in ready money. 

The late Lord Bath’s parsimony was sometimes 
laughable. Colman the elder used to tell the follow- 
ing aneedote:—“ In a rural lane, through whick the 
noble Earl often passed in his carriage, a gate was 
ncn across the road, which was opened for travel- 

ers by an ancient female. His Lordship one day, 
touched by the appearance of the old woman, gave 
the word to halt; the outriders echoed the order—the 
coachman pulled up—the cavalcade stood still—and 


William Pulteney, Ear] of Bath, stretching forth his 


hand from his coach and four, bedecked with coro- 
nets, threw to the venerable object of his bounty—a 


half-penny. 3 


SELECT POETRY. 


THE WIDOW’S LAMENT. 
From the ‘Undying One.”—By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 


My early and my only love, why silent dost thou lie? 

When heavy grief is in my heart, andtear drops in mine 
eye, 

I call thee, but thou answerest not, all lonely though I be 

Wilt thou not burst the bonds of sleep, and rise to com-, 
fort me? 


O, wake thee, wake thee from thy rest, upon the tented 
field, 


This faithful breast shall be at once thy pillow and thy 
shield; 
If thou bast doubted of its truth and constancy before, 


O wake thee now, and it will strive to love thee even 
more. 


If ever we have parted, and I wept thee not as now— 

If ever I have seen thee come, and worn a clouded brow— 

If ever harsh and careless words have caused thee pain 
and wo— 

Then sleep—in silence sleep—and I will bow my head and 
go. 


But if through all the vanish’d years whose shadowy joys 
are gone, 


Through all the changing scenes of life I thought of thee 
alone: 


Iff have mourned for thee when far, and worshipp’d thee 
when near, 


Then wake thee up, my early love, this weary heart to 
cheer! 


BOAT SONG. 


Bend to your oars! for the clouds of the night 

Are hastily mustering in wrath; 

And the moon is withdrawing her wan dreary light, 
To wrap in deep darkness our path. 


Stretch on your oars!—The far rush of the sea 
Comes hollow and hoarse on my ear, 


And the wild bird’s lone scream, and this deep hush can be 
But the sign of the tempest is near. 


Rise on your oars! for the scowl of the sky 
More gloomily gathers around, 

Ani deeper and drearer the breezes sweep by, 
And the waves start awake at the sound. 


He then will see nochains can bind 
What he must hate—a patriot’s mind— 
His power can never make ye own 
His title to be just, 
He cannot at bis footstool bid 
Your lips to kiss the dust: 
No ! rather would ye choose your doom 
A martyr’s glory, and his tomb! 


MARRIED, 

On the 5th July last, by the Rev. Mr. Potts, Mr. WM. 
KELLER, to MissSUSANNAH ABBOTT, all of this city, 

On the 30th ult. at St. Stephens’ Church, by the Rey. 
Jas. Montgomery, D. D. LEWIS RICHARD ASHHURST, 
to MARY, daughter of Samuel Hazlehurst. 

On the 30th ult. by the Rev. 'T. J. A. Mines, V. LEDOUX, 
Esq. of Point Coupee, Louisiana, to Miss EMELIE DUB. 
LIN, youngest daughter of Alex. Dublin, of this place. 

On Thursday morning, the Ist instant, by the Rev. Dr. 
M‘Auley, EDWARD WRIGLEY, of England, to8USAN, 
daughter of Benj. Paxson, of this city. 

On Thursday evening, the Ist inst. by the Recorder, J, 
B. M‘livaine, Esq. Mr. PETER HUMBURG, to ELIZA. 
co age daughter of Wm. Greenleaf, all of Penn Town. 
ship. 

On Thursday evening, Ist instant, by the Rev. Francis 
Hodgson, Mr. JOHN BERRY, to Miss MARY WHITE, 
both of Moyamensing township. 

On Thursday evening, in St. Paul’s Church, New York, 
by the Rev. Dr Berrien, the Rev. HENRY J. MORTON, 
to HELEN, daughter of the late Henry M‘Farland, Esq. 

On Tuesday evening, August 30th, by the Rev. J. L. 
Grant, Mr. WM. TERRILE, to Miss SARAH KELLEY, 
all of this city. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. John L. Grant, AN- 
DREW PATTERSON, to Miss JANE DICKSON, all of 
this city. 

On Friday evening, the 2d inst. by the Rev. George G. 
Cookman, Mr. EDWARD W. DAVID, to Miss ELIZA- 
BETH 8. daughter of the late Thomas T. Stiles. 

In this city, on the evening of the Ist inst. by the Right 
Rev. Bishop White, Mr. JOHN WHITEHEAD, of New 
York, to Miss MARY T. DOWERS, of this city. 

On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. Dr. Livingston, Mr. 
DAVID MARTIN, to Miss ANN HOFFECKER, all of this 
city. 

On Monday evening, 5th inst. by the Rev. Francis E. 
Hodgson, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, ELIAS MA.- 
SON, to Miss MARGARET HUGHES, all of Southwark. 

On Thursday, by the Rev. T. G. Allen, Mr. EPHRAIM 
R. MA'T'THEWS, to LUCY FOSTER. 

Also, the same evening, by the same, Mr. JAS. HUNT- 
INGTON, to Mrs. MARY THOMPSON. The last men- 
tioned gentleman was in the neighbourhood of three 
score years, and his lady of three score and ten, and their 
engagement to each other was of eleven years standing. 

On Thursday evening, by Alderman Geyer, Mr. JOHN 
HARVEY, to Miss HANNAH MARPLE, both of this 
city. 

On the 5th inst. at Christ Church, by the Rt. Rev. Bishop 


White, Mr. ABR°M. OLDFLED, to Miss MARY BATES, 
both from England, 


DIED; 
On the evening ofthe 28thult. ABRAHAM CARBURY, 


in the 37th year of his age. 


At Millville, New Jersey, on the 30th ult. RICHARD L. 
WOODS, age 34 years. 


At his residence, in Kanawha county, Va. on the 10th 


Strain on your oars! for the wild waters fling 
Our frail bark like a weed on their spray— 


That could stand the rude shock of their play. 


Rest on your oars! for the peril is gone— 

Now the storms on the ocean may roam ; 

For the haven is won, and the loved ones they run 

‘To welcome the wanderers home. | 
} 


TO THE POLES. | 


— 


Success attend ye in each fight, | 
jivroic battiers for the right; 
Your tyrant foes are swarming round 

‘To sweep ye from the earth, 
And render desolate and bare 

‘The land that gave ye birth; 
The savage monarch thought his power 
Could crush ye like a feeble tower; | 
But he has learned ere this, ween, 

A patriot’s strength to know, 
And seen how those could stand who dared 

To strike a patriot’s blow. | 
His brutal hirelings have been sent 
To graves without a monument; | 
Numbers have fled before a few, 

Like ships betore the blast; 
The brows of Russian conquerers 

liave been with gloom o’ercast: 


Brave Potes! in vain ye have not bled. 
Your plains are thick with Russian dead ! 


Fight on; fight on! undaunted band, 

For your own dear devoted land; 

Your wives shall hurry ye away, 
Unto the scene of blood, 

Your sires shall bless ye as ye go, 
Because your cause is good! 

Your very babes, from terror freed, 

With tiny voice shall ery “God speed,” 

And all who love you as they ought, 
Shail say, ‘* Fight on! fight on!" 

There’s naught but life that can be lost, 
But freedom may be won! 

Your deeds shall be for history's boast, 

Each Pole shall be himself a host, 

And strive as only those cana strive 
Who look behind, and see 

Wives—children—ail depending on 
Their acts of bravery, 

And crying out, “save us, oh, save, 

From tyrants sterner than the grave!" 

Then look before on threat’ning ranks 
Assembled to destroy 

The sources that to them are full 
Of purest, holiest joy; 

And then exert their ev'ry nerve 

Those holy sources to preserve. 


But if it is your fearful fate 

To fall beneath the despot’s hate, 

Whose only rule of right is might ~ 
And power his only aim— 

He who deserves each freeman’s scorn, 
Whose glory is his shame, 


ult. of apoplexy, Capt. SAMUEL WASHINGTON, a ne- 
phew and one of the legatees of Gen. George Washington, 
aged about 60. 

Suddenty, on the Ist inst. Mrs. SARAH WOODSIDE, at 
an advanced age, widow ofthe late Archiabald Woodside, 

On the Ist inst. at the Philadelphia Alms House, of re- 
mitteut bilious fever, SAMUEL YOUNG, aged 30 years, 
a native of Queen’s county, lreland. 

On the 16th ult. in Codoras township, York county, af- 
ter an illness of two days, from insolation, Mr. PETER 
SABEL, aged 73 years. He was the largest man in the 
township, perhaps in the State. For many years his 


| Weight was 35), and at the close of his days near 400 


pounds, 
On the 3d inst. in the county of Cape May N. J. MARY 


| wife of Dr. Edmund Wales, and daughter of Joshua Brick, 


Esq. of Port Elizabeth, in the 21st ycar of her age. 

On Saturday, SAMUEL M‘CLURG, Oak Cooper, in 
the 72d year of his age. 

On Sunday morning, of croup, in the 3d year of his age, 
JACKSON C. NICHOLSON, youngest son of Benjamin 
W. Nicholson. 

In Bath, at the Marine Hospital, JOHN LEWIS, a na- 
tive of Philadelphia, aged 27, 

Lately, at Niagara, Mr. JOHN E. WEAVER, of the 
Equestrian Company, formerly of this city. 
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